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The Job 


RMISTICE DAY this year had a new significance. 
In November, 1939, England was not yet awake 
to war, and the ruling thought twelve months later was 
of survival. This week it has been possible to take stock 
of both past and future. What followed November 11, 
1918, was two decades of armistice without a year of 
peace. The victory then was unfinished. Now Mr 
Churchill’s “Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job” has passed into two English languages and summed 
up the undone duty of a generation ; and, in November, 
1941, the tools are at last in sight. 
_ On Wednesday, the Prime Minister spoke of the welcome 
improvement in supplies. In twenty-six months of this 
war we have reached a “ deployment of national effort” 
which was not reached until after the forty-eighth month 
of the last war. At the Mansion House on Monday, he had 
announced, presumably on the basis of the German air 
losses claimed by the Russians on the eastern front, that 
the RAF was now equal in size and numbers to the Ger- 
man air force. Even more surprisingly, Mr Wendell Willkie 
claimed on Tuesday that Anglo-American output of air- 
craft was ahead of the production of battle-worn and “riot- 
tidden” German Europe. These may indeed be optimistic 
conclusions ; but there has lately been large and solid 
Progress in Allied output, and Lord Beaverbrook was 
sketching the outlines of a very encouraging tufn in the 
battle for supplies, when he spoke a few days ago of an 
ample supply of raw materials and a sufficient stock of 
machine tools. For the first time since Hitler began in 
carnest his march towards revenge and domination, it may 
not be too unwise to count our economic blessings. In 
the dead days before Dunkirk, the complacent counted 
unused resources of the free world and its unmarshalled 
manpower and called them “war potential” and the 
assurance of victory”; and it was the duty of honest 
men then to make plain that the German Wehrmacht 
could never be overwhelmed by the weight of statistics 
ind to expound the economic ingenuity of the blockaded 
azis. Now, for eighteen months, and on both sides of 
Atlantic, the lesson that only the finished goods of 
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war can be counted as strength has been driven home. 

There seem inevitably to be four stages in the education 
of democracies during war. In the first, the aggressor’s 
collapse because of moral and economic weaknesses is con- 
fidently awaited. In the second, when the enemy by war 
economy has become perilously strong, the distasteful 
need to replace butter by guns is faced by the endangered 
democracies. In the third, they become embattled ; they 
make the guns. In the fourth, they use them. England 
is now passing through the third stage, and the United 
States has entered it. The stages overlap, it is true. In 
this country, the-task of moving manpower from otiose 
civilian employment to war work has still to be rounded 
off by the massed recruitment of women; and in the 
United States the choice between guns and butter has not 
yet been finally made. But, even when it is admitted that 
the true technique of concentrating industries to release 
the maximum of workers and to maximise productive 
efficiency has not been applied, and that there are still 
industries and clerical, distributive and service occupa- 
tions being carried on that could be dispensed with, this 
country’s reservoir of unmobilised resources of labour and 
plant is within measurable distance of running dry. The 
principle of civilian restriction, limitation and rationing 
has been fully accepted, and its apparatus is by now 
extensive. The physical equipment of expanded war pro- 
duction, including the factories just completed or nearing 
completion, is now formidable. The needed increase of a 
third or more this winter in output, to make up for 
Russia’s needs which are additional to present Anglo- 
American programmes, must come much more from 
increased technical ingenuity than from fresh workers, 
fresh factories or fresh machines. The task will be 
less and less to find more men and increasingly to 
make better use of those already engaged—in the Services 
perhaps more even than in war industry. The slack has 
been taken in or is now being taken. In the United States, 
the slack is, of course, still very large indeed. But the 
American output programmes, when they are achieved, 
will win the war, and the Americans intend to achieve 
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them. It is now realised by American administrators that 
the plans and methods which have hitherto prevailed will 
not bring results at anything like the speed or on any- 
thing like the scale required. The United States is deter- 
mined to deliver the goods. 

In Germany, there may well be no more slack to take 
in. For a year, labour has been hard to find in Germany ; 
and the two sources which have previously given elasticity 
to German war production, troops temporarily demo- 
bilised and pressed foreigners, can no longer bring about 
any appreciable expansion. After the former short cam- 
paigns of the war, it was always possible to hurry German 
soldiers back to the factories and the fields. The campaign 
in Russia has already lasted five months, without an end 
in sight. The accumulation of war material before the 
campaign was immense ; but the wastage of material has 
been immense, too; and a vast number of soldiers will 
never return. There are still prisoners of war and foreign 
immigrants to work for the Germans ; but, if they toil 
in Germany, they cannot be occupied in the factories of 
occupied and dependent Europe which are engaged on 
German account. In materials as well as in labour, the 
asset represented by the exploitation of German Europe 
has by now been fully booked, for there are no more 
stocks of imported raw materials to be seized and used. 
The productive capacity of German Europe is, of course, 
enormous. It has been, is, and will remain the strength 
of Germany that these resources are harnessed to the full 
by all the methods of rationing, concentration, pooling and 
rationalisation which the Germans have taught to the 
world. Over the whole field of war production and sup- 
plies, the enemy has still a long lead. In a solemn warning, 
Lord Beaverbrook has spoken of Hitler’s “ 100,000 guns.” 
But the pace of German war production is probably past 
its highest, while the output of the Allies is at last gather- 
ing its true speed. Always before, in spite of the Allies’ 
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massive resources, the factories of Germany have made 
the running. Now they can probably go no faster, 

It must be very ‘strongly emphasised that to suggest 
that the German war effort has reached its peak, and that 
England and America are on the road to surpassing it, js 
not to say that the end of the war is in sight. The road 
must be a long one ; and it would be truer to say that the 
real war is only just starting. Hitherto the problem ha; 
been to marshal our resources for making weapons. Now 
the solution is seen and is proceeding. The materials, the 
tools and the factories are assembled ; the bulk of the 
available labour has been recruited; and the flow of 
finished supplies is encouragingly large. But, though the 
work is now in progress, it is still far from being complete. 
The task of making full use of manpower, and especially 
women, is very urgent indeed ; and the need for improved 
efficiency at every point of production is more than ever 
pressing. . 

Nor will it be enough even to catch up with the enem 
in accumulated supplies—and the time for that is still dis- 
tant, even now. The battle must then be joined; the 
weapons made, the problem of using them must then be 
solved. We still stand on the defensive ; and in the grand 
strategy of a war front stretching from the Atlantic life 
line to battered Russia, on to Japan and China and back 
again to North Africa and imprisoned Europe, the 
tremendous difficulty of turning defence into attack, and 
attack into victory, is plain enough. It will not be possible 
to cry that “all is over bar the shouting ” until the Nazi 
Wehrmacht has been, not only matched, but smashed. It 
is a comfort and an encouragement on the way to know 
for certain that, with resolution, patience and ingenuity, we 
are going to beat the Germans in production. But victory 
will still depend upon our ability to beat them in 
battle by using the weapons we are making. There is no 
short cut. 


Far Eastern Front 


ie the terms proposed by Japan as the agenda of the 
Washington talks are truthfully reported in a recent 
number of the Japan Times and Advertiser, then Mr 
Kurusu’s mission is condemned to failure before he ever 
sets foot in the United States. Japan is said to be demand- 
ing—against an unspecified quid pro quo, possibly an 
undertaking not to go to war—the cessation of all mili- 
tary and economic aid to Chungking ; American non- 
intervention in the settlement of a Sino-Japanese peace ; 
an end to the military and economic “ encirclement ” of 
Japan ; no interference in Japan’s relations with Man- 
churia, China, Indo-China, Thailand, the Netherlands 
Indies and other states, and unequivocal acceptance of the 
Co-prosperity sphere ; official recognition of Manchukuo ; 
the unfreezing of Japanese and Chinese assets; the restora- 
tion of the trade treaties and the abolition of all restric- 
tions upon Japanese trade. In other words, Britain and 
the United States are being pressed under the threat of 
war to abandon not only their own interests but those of 
all their friends and allies, in return for a promise of 
immunity. The Japanese say, in fact, “Get out of our 
“y oe Sn will mane to kick you.” 

t made lain in Washington and 
London that the time of oa aes is at sp It is 
Japan, not the democracies, that must make concessions 
if the risk of war is to be eliminated. But the Japanese 
insist that retreat is incompatible with saving their 
Imperial face. Mr Kurusu is not going as a mediator, but 
to reinforce the statement of Japan’s claims. It would 
therefore be folly to underestimate the risk of general war 
in the Pacific. Japan’s aims have always been incompatible 
with the fundamental principles and interests of Britain 
and the United States, and at last it seems that the limit of 
appeasement has been reached. The question is now 
one of organising and deploying the strength of the 
ABCD coalition together with that of Soviet Russia on 
the new front, “from Siberia to Burma.” 

The lesson of enemy aggression since 1931 is that there 


is only one effective method of meeting it. All the 
Powers directly or indirectly threatened by aggression 
must recognise the indivisibility of aggression and organise 
their defence resources as a common pool—such an 
approach to the problem of Far Eastern defence was the 
substance of Dr Quo Tai-chi’s recent appeal to the 
democracies. There are encouraging signs that the 
indivisibility of Japanese aggression is being more and 
more generally accepted. Mr Churchill’s Mansion House 
speech, with its warning that “should the United States 
become involved in war with Japan the British declara- 
tion will follow within the hour,” vividly illustrates the 
new inter-dependence. The problem is to close the loop- 
holes, to fortify with a fourfold guarantee every point at 
which the Japanese aggressor might still hope to strike 
against an isolated adversary. Mr Churchill’s statement 1s 
only a first step. To be effective, it should be balanced by 
a corresponding guarantee from the United States. So 
long as there remains the faintest hope that Japan, i 
attacking Thailand en route for Singapore, would not 
have to fight the United States as well, the temptation 10 
attack will remain. ; 

It is, of course, true that the President of the United 
States cannot, within his constitutional limitations, 
promise a declaration of war. But, if Congress alone has 
the right to declare war, it is the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who gives the order to shoot, and it has 
repeatedly been shown, not least by President Roosevelt, 
that the shooting need not wait for the declaration. It 
is both constitutionally and politically practical to suggest 
that the American Administration should warn the 
Japanese in the clearest terms that they will be met with 
American arms wherever they aggress. 

Unfortunately, the recent course of American diplomacy 
has not given a clear warning. True, there is not the 
slightest evidence of any willingness to retreat from the 
position taken up. But the willingness to engage 1° = 
indefinite series of “negotiations” has given a contrary 
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impression in Tokyo. And the deplorable announcement 
that American supplies would go “ only” through 
Archangel, even though later withdrawn, did not convey 
the impression that the United States is resolutely com- 
mitted to the maintenance of Russia’s rights in the 
Maritime Provinces. Nor has any specific guarantee been 
given by Russia’s full ally, Britain. It can perhaps be 
taken for granted that, if the Russians are attacked any- 
where, they can count on active British intervention ; but 
the British failure to declare war on Hungary and 
Roumania is not an encouraging precedent. 

There remains the long vital section of the Far Eastern 
front from Shansi to the borders of Indo-China. It is here 
that for over four years the Chinese have carried on the 
fight alone. It is here, too, that the outlines of a system of 
collective Far Eastern defence are most hazy. The United 
States is, it is true, making deliveries under Lease-Lend. 
Mr Churchill’s reference at the Guildhall to China’s 
heroic struggle was warm—if negative. The Soviet 
Government has formally asserted that the Neutrality 
Pact with Japan in no way modifies the support Russia 
is giving to Chungking. But all this does not add up to 
anything much more effective than a dribble of goods 
along the Burma Road, allocated, not on the basis of 
China’s needs, but on the needs of the western combat- 
ants. As for any guarantee to China that intensified 
Japanese attacks will invoke more vigorous Allied support, 
there is none. 

This grave gap in the Allies’ joint defence is all the 
more serious in that it is on this sector of the front that 
the next Japanese blow may well fall. It is by no means 
certain that the Imperial Government is ready at this 
moment to challenge any of the Pacific Great Powers. The 
patience of Japan is rather more inexhaustible than 
Hitler’s, nor would it be the first time in Far Eastern 
history that Japan has declined to challenge a coalition 
of Great Powers and preferred to wait until its position 
was stronger. Between the reversal of the Shimonoseki 
Treaty and the Russo-Japanese war nearly ten years 
elapsed. But a new offensive on China is another story. 
The Great Powers have already more or less acquiesced 
in Japan’s aggression there: The Japanese can argue that a 
new offensive in an old war should not evoke new counter 
measures. Yet if the China “ incident” could be closed, 
and the main block of Japan’s war effort freed from con- 
centration upon the Chinese fronts, the larger task of 
challenging the Great Powers would be infinitely easier. 

There appear to be only two comparatively rapid ways 
of breaking Free China’s resistance—the capture of 
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Chungking and the cutting of the Burma Road. It is pos- 
sible that Japan’s summer offensives in Hupeh and Honan 
were designed to open a way along the Upper Yangtse. 
If so, the recent recapture of Chengchow by the Chinese, 
and the earlier Japanese failure at Changsha, can only 
have illustrated the immense difficulties of a frontal attack 
upon the Chinese capital. The Burma Road is more vul- 
nerable, for at Kunming it runs only 200 miles from the 
Indo-Chinese frontiers. There are unmistakable signs of 
Japanese preparations. Mr Yoshizawa is at present in 
Indo-China as a “Special Ambassador” and while 
reports of a Japanese demand to station 500,000 troops 
there are probably exaggerated, Tonkin is coming in- 
creasingly under Japanese control; there is great activity 
on the airfields and rivers and along the railway which, 
unhappily for the Chinese, runs all the way from 
Haiphong to Kunming. 

An attack launched from Indo-China would not touch 
Burma, and the Japanese would do their utmost to reassure 
the British and Americans that the occupation of Yunnan 
entailed no threat to their vital interests. It would be dis- 
missed as just one more phase in a war which the demo- 
cracies have been watching as spectators for the last four 
years. General Chiang Kai-shek has warned Britain and 
the United States of the dangers of a new Japanese 
offensive. He has pleaded for aircraft, particularly for 
fighters, for the defence of the Burma Road. The most 
vital issue in Far Eastern defence is the clarification of the 
Powers’ attitude to China’s resistance. 


It is not a question of a declaration of war. Japan, 
after all, has not yet declared war on China. But it is a 
question of “ non-intervention ” on a massive scale. Ad- 
mittedly the common pool of defence is already drained 
by the needs of the Atlantic, the Russian, the Middle 
Eastern, and the Singapore fronts. But has China’s claim 
to any kind of priority been fairly considered? Has the 
significance of her self-defence been fitted into a coherent 
picture of Far Eastern defence and the speed and scale 
of Allied support measured accordingly? There may be 
bombers and fighters in Australia, the Netherlands Indies 
and Singapore which at this moment would be contribut- 
ing more effectively to Far Eastern defence if they were 
based on Chungking. The amateur strategist cannot 
answer these questions, but responsible criticism demands 
that they be asked. Britain, the United States and Russia 
have painfully learnt the lesson of allocation and priorities 
in the western battle. It is time to apply the same princi- 
ples to the Far East. 


Canada’s War Effort—lIl 


I; was pointed out in the first article, which appeared 
in The Economist last week, that Canada’s production 
of munitions depends to a considerable extent on the 
ability to buy both raw materials and machinery in the 
United States. Canada has not availed herself, and is not 
now availing herself, of the Lend-Lease machinery ; all 
her purchases from the United States are paid for, and 
the resulting strain on the Canadian balance of payments 
is one of the most delicate questions with which the 
Dominion Government has had to contend. 

Canada’s economy has always looked two ways. On the 
one hand, the Dominion is in many ways an integral part 
of a great continental economy. On the other hand, 
Canada depends absolutely for her living on overseas 
markets. Regarded as a whole, Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments was strong in most of the pre-war years. But it 
consisted of two parts ; there was a substantial net credit 
On trade with the United Kingdom and other overseas 
countries and a substantial net debit on trade with the 
United States. The two halves could be put together only 
So long as the net credit earned in the outside world 
could be used to settle the net debit in the United States 
—mMore precisely, so long as pounds sterling could be 
Converted into United States dollars. 


The outbreak of war, therefore, posed a problem of 
considerable difficulty. The deficit with the United States 
could be expected to grow with the expansion of the 
munitions industry. But the normal method of acquiring 
American dollars disappeared; a surplus of sterling could 
be converted into United States dollars only at the cost of 
drawing on the painfully inadequate dollar reserves of 
the United Kingdom. It was this shortage of one par- 
ticular currency, rather than any general difficulty in 
balancing the international accounts, that led to the 
imposition of exchange control in September, 1939, and 
the Canadian exchange control is correspondingly simple 
in conception and structure. Its attention is concentrated 
on the United States dollar; all other currencies are 
“ soft” for Canada. 

The difficulties of Canada’s exchange policy thus arise 
from her inability to offset two opposite embarrassments : 
an ever-increasing shortage of United States dollars, and 
an ever-increasing surfeit of sterling. The shortage of 
dollars can be illustrated by the table* on page 586. 
In 1941, without the special arrangements shortly to be 





* Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, August-September, 
; 1941, pp. 76-7. 
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CANADIAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH UNITED STATES. 
(Millions of Canadian dollars.) 


1939. 1940. 
Merchandise trade ..............ssesee00e ~- 8 ...... — 
Exports of domestically-mined gold ... + 184 . + 203 
IS Si cictsicasessndacepetnannaveet + 80. + 82 
Interest and dividends ..................... — 197 .. — 201 
Freight and shipping ..................... OR ctece) 
Other CUNTORE MOMS ............-06..2505+. . — 31 





described, the net debit would have been considerably 
larger. The first measures taken were to reduce the 
Canadian requirement of United States dollars. Increased 
taxation could be expected to have this effect, given the 
substantial share of American goods in Canadian civil 
consumption. But it was reinforced in the course of 1940 
by a general War Exchange Tax of 10 per cent levied 
on all non-British imports, by very heavily progressive 
taxes on sales of new automobiles, by the prohibition of 
pleasure travel in the United States and by an embargo 
on a wide range of imports. 

These measures were not, however, in themselves 
sufficient to solve the problem. As part of the Hyde Park 
Declaration issued on April 20, 1941, by President 
Roosevelt and Mr Mackenzie King, two alleviations of 
the dollar shortage were arranged. First, it was agreed 
that Canada should supply the United States within the 
next year with between $200 million and $300 million 
of defence articles of types for which there is already 
substantial capacity in the Dominion. Secondly, although 
Canada still does not avail herself of Lend-Lease, the 
“American component” in goods manufactured in 
Canada for the United Kingdom (i.e., the raw materials 
that have to be bought from the United States to make 
them) was to be supplied on Lend-Lease terms and 
debited to the United Kingdom. It is probable that 
the two measures between them will relieve Canada of 
the necessity of finding somewhere between $400 millions 
and $600 millions a year. For this year and next, with 
careful administration, the shortage of dollars should not 
prove a limiting factor in the Canadian war effort. 

From September 15th, 1939, to March 31st, 1941, the 
sterling area—that is, primarily, the United Kingdom— 
incurred a net deficiency in Canada of $795 millions. 
This was met in three ways—$337 millions was provided 
by the sale of British assets in Canada, $208 millions 
by Canadian accumulation of sterling—that is, by loan 
to the British Government—and $250 millions by the sale 
of gold to Canada. This last item, which occurred in the 
second half of 1940, aroused some discussion. It arose 
from the fact that the original British-Canadian agree- 
ment had not envisaged payments on the scale to which 
they rose in the course of 1940; the dimensions of 
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Canadian production outran the financial provision that 
had been made for it. Unfortunately, while negotiations 
were proceeding for a revision of the agreement, a state- 
ment of the British Treasury’s requirements of dollars for 
1941, published by the United States Government, 
included an item of $620 millions for gold or United 
States dollars to be paid to Canada. This was a purely 
formal figure inserted pending the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations, but it occasioned a great deal of comment, some 
of it acrimonious, both in Great Britain and in the United 
States. In point of fact, no payments of gold or United 
States dollars have been made since 1940. The Dominion 
Government is providing all the Canadian dollars that 
the United Kingdom Government requires and taking 
sterling in London in exchange. How large a burden this 
is, is shown by the fact that $900 millions is provided in 
the 1941-42 Dominion budget for British aid, out of total 
expenditure of $2,820 millions. The scope for further 
repatriation of Dominion debt is small, and the bulk ot 
the sterling thus accumulated stands on interest-free 
deposit at the Bank of England or is employed in the 
London money market. The future fate of this sterling 
accumulation is undecided ; but Canada will not wish to 
be less generous than the United States. 

The aim of Canadian policy has been to give the 
United Kingdom the maximum assistance without dis- 
turbing Canada’s own credit in the United States. This 
double aim has been very substantially achieved. To the 
censorious the second half of the policy might seem 
unduly cautious in time of war; Great Britain herself, they 
might urge, has scraped the bottom of her American 
barrel without regard to credit or dignity and undertaken 
gigantic and ambiguous future liabilities. But the cases 
are not on all fours. In peace time, dollar reserves—or 
the ability to borrow in the United States—are little 
more than a war chest for Great Britain. For Canada, they 
are her essential working capital, her guarantee of 
supplies vital for her economic life. The only item thai 
can really come into dispute is the $250 million sale of 
gold last year, since it can hardly be supposed that 
Canada, with her own shortage of American dollars, could 
actually have put any of this precious commodity at the 
disposal of the United Kingdom, however much her credit 
had been exploited, and the most that could possibly be 
asked would be that she should not put any additional 
strain on the United Kingdom’s own scanty reserves. The 
gold transaction, as has already been explained, arose 
because of unexpected circumstances, and it has not been 
repeated ; in all probability, the sum of $250 millions is 
less than the “American component” of goods made 
in Canada for the United Kingdom before the Hyde Par 
Agreement of April, 1941. There is certainly no reason 
for anyone in Great Britain to cavil at the Canadian 
financial contribution to the joint war effort. 


Regulation 18B 


(By a Correspondent) 


AST week’s Economist rightly reminded the House 
of Commons of its duty to see that regulations 
affecting the liberty of the subject are justly administered ; 
and, in case there are any M.P.s who have not grasped 
the principles and the administration of Regulation 18, 
it may be appropriate to pose and so far as possible answer 
three questions on its working :— 
(1) What happens to a subject detained under it? 
(2) Has the history of the regulation been inspired by a 
pure desire to work justice or by a disposition to 
support the executive? 
(3) Are the powers which the regulation (as judicially 
interpreted) gives to the executive necessary for 
the common safety? 
When a subject is to be detained, an Order for his 
detention is signed by the Home Secretary and he is 
taken to gaol, no grounds being given, except a state- 


ment that the Home Secretary has “ reasonable cause ~ 
to believe him a person of hostile associations. On reach- 
ing gaol, he is told about an advisory committee to which 
he may appeal, and if he decides to make an appeal, his 
dossier is handed to the Committee by the Home Office. 
In the early months of the war, Sir John Anderson, then 
Home Secretary, emphasised that the Committee had been 
left entirely free in determining its procedure. But the 
normal routine seems to be that the Committee prepares 
a brief summary, mostly without reference to persons, 
places or dates, which is given to the suspect to provide 
him with a general idea of what the case against him 3s : 
and in the course of time he comes in person before the 
Committee. In preparing for his examination, he ' 
allowed the help of a solicitor, but at the hearing itself 
he is permitted neither counsel nor solicitor nor witnesses 
as to fact. He has to answer questions put to him by 
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members of the Committee based on a dossier which 
neither he nor his advisers have seen, although, according 
to the past and present Home Secretaries, the Committee 
gives him every opportunity to make a statement and 
helps him to bring out his case. On the strength of his 
answers, the Committee reports in secret to the Home 
Secretary ; but the report is advice and nothing but 
advice, since the Home Secretary need not act on it, and 
would be doing nothing contrary to the law if he threw 
it into the waste-paper basket. 

Whether the Committee has advised release or deten- 
tion of any particular subject is never disclosed, but 
global figures are published, and it is known that 100 
suspects whose release was recommended by the Commit- 
tee remain in gaol on the personal decision of the Home 
Secretary. The central fact is that, in every case, the 
decision is made by ope man and one man only. If the 
Home Secretary says “keep him in gaol” the suspect 
is kept. He, and he only, has the right of imprisonment, 
and for what he does he need give no account and no 
reasons to the suspect or to his advisers or to Parliament. 

That brings us to the second question—the decisions 
of the courts—for cases of Habeas Corpus have come to 
court in which a suspect has challenged the right of 
the Home Secretary to act as he has been acting, and 
argued that 18B does not in fact give him power to detain 
without proving that his suspicions are reasonable. It is 
the judgments of the courts in dealing with these suits 
that cause grave anxiety and alarm in many who believe 
that the bench should be independent of the executive, 
and should administer the law in exactly the same way 
when they handle a suspect as when they adjudicate in the 
Commercial Court on a bill of lading. 

Regulation 18B in its original form said that the 
Secretary of State, “if satisfied, with respect to any 
particular person” that for reasons of security it was 
necessary to detain him, could make a detention order. 
But after representations had been made in Parliament, 
Sir John Anderson agreed to consult with an all-party 
Committee on amending this and other regulations affect- 
ing the liberty of the subject, and the amended Regulation 
188 ran “if the Secretary of State has reasonable cause 
to believe . . .” Has “ reasonable cause to believe.” “Is 
satisfied.” The suspects say that these phrases mean 
different things. If a man may take action because he is 
“satisfied” of so-and-so, then his action cannot be 
challenged. But if he can act only when he has “ reason- 
able cause to believe,” then he may be called upon 
to prove that he had reasonable cause. “ Satisfied ” implies 
nothing but a mental condition. “ Reasonable cause” is 
an objective thing (it is argued) which has nothing to do 
with the contents of the Home Secretary’s mind. 

The judges have found against the suspects and 
apparently, although their judgment did not explicitly take 
account of this argument, have in effect decided that the 
two phrases both mean the same thing—that having 
reasonable cause is the same thing as being satisfied or as 
thinking that you have reasonable cause. If a man thinks 
he has reasonable cause for crossing the road in front 
of a bus, then he has reasonable cause. [f the bus driver 


NOTES OF 


A New Session 


_ This week Parliament was prorogued and reopened. In 
his first speech of the new session, the Prime Minister took 
as his theme the home front. He spoke of ships, and food 
and critics. In the four months up to June, 500,000 tons of 
shipping a month had been lost, and in the four months up 
to October, only 180,000 tons a month. Now the minimum 
tonnage of food imports laid down by the Cabinet—to be 
aimed at, Mr Churchill said, even at the expense of war 
materials, if heavy losses had persisted—might even be 
slightly surpassed. “The House may be sure that we shall 
hot err on the side of over-indulgence. I trust we shall not 
& blamed for stoking up those fires of human energy and 

uman spirit upon which victory in this long struggle 
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thinks he has reasonable cause for driving on, he too has 
reasonable cause. And the marriage of the two reason- 
able causes leads to the reasonable death of a reasonable 
pedestrian by the reasonable action of a reasonable driver. 
Argument and analogy extended to pages of print and 
wrapped up in a thousand legal subtleties enabled the 
judges to do what they finally did: hold that the two 
phrases are identical and give judgment for the executive 
against the subject contrary to what a plain man would 
say was the plain meaning of a plain clause. ° 

That last sentence, 999 times out of a thousand, might 
be treated as contempt of Court and land the editor of 
The Economist in Brixton gaol with the suspects. But this 
is the thousandth time ; for the sentence is only a para- 
phrase of what Lord Atkin said, more effectively, in his 
dissenting judgment. He viewed, he said, with apprehen- 
sion, judges who are more executive-minded than the 
executive and he could find no authority for the con- 
struction his fellow-judges were putting upon the regula- 
tion except Humpty-Dumpty, who claimed that when 
he used a word the word meant just what he chose it 
to mean—neither more nor less, The question as between 
a word and himself was (said that authority) which was to 
be master—that’s all. But the judges, following Humpty- 
Dumpty, have decided that Mr Morrison shall have com- 
plete, unqualified, unchallengeable power to take away 
your liberty or mine as surely and as safely as Himmler 
signs away the liberty of any German citizen. 

Lastly the third question. Is it necessary for the public 
safety that this uncontrolled power should not merely 
exist but be concentrated in the hands of one man? Is 
that essential to victory? The great difficulty which faces 
the Home Secretary here is the difficulty of every secret 
police force, the difficulty of protecting its agents and 
its sources of information from disclosure. But, if we 
admit that necessity, we are still very far from accepting 
the present system. There are alternatives and satisfactory 
alternatives. There would, for example, be no danger to 
the State if the power which the judges have bestowed 
on the Home Secretary were taken from him and given 
to an impartial tribunal not connected with the police. 
There would be no danger if the tribunal met in camera 
or in the open according to circumstance. There would 
be no danger if the suspect could have counsel at his 
hearing and call witnesses. There would be no danger if 
the tribunal had the dossier in its possession. There 
would be no danger if it heard such witnesses for the 
police as could safely appear and had before it the written 
evidence of others. There would be no danger to the 
State if the tribunal were told that it need only be satis- 
fied that there is reasonable cause for belief, and should 
not ask for the same degree of certainty as is required 
at the Old Bailey. There would be no danger in publish- 
ing the tribunal’s findings. 

This is an obvious reform, and Mr Morrison as a man 
of common sense should welcome it—recognising that the 
terrible power which the judges have given him should 
not be in the grip of one individual. And least of all 
should it lie with the man who is at the head of the 


police. 


THE WEEK 


depends.” The corn harvest is 50 per cent more than in 
1939; this year’s crops of potatoes, sugar beet, roots and 
fodder will be very large ; both meat-and dairy cattle have 
been well maintained ; and Hitler’s plan to starve England, 
learned from the obiter dicta of Hess, has been fended off. 
Every responsible critic will rejoice with Mr Churchill at 
this showing ; but not all of them perhaps will agree that the 
import and agricultural policy which the Government has 
pursued so successfully has been as economical and effective 
as it might have been. The Prime Minister defended all his 
Ministers, “ united as a corporate body in special faith and 
loyalty,” and declared that no change in their personnel or 
in the system of Gabinet Government was contemplated. 
But the critics will still do their duty. Mr Churchill himself 
again admitted their crucial war-time rdle of vigilance as the 
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“grand inquest of the nation.” Many of them remain un- 
happy about the powers of the executive under Regulation 
18B, which are soon to be debated again. Many, also, agree 
with the wish of a Select Committee, reported on Wednes- 
day, that the power of the Government to appoint Members 
to paid offices should be strictly limited, “even in war- 
time.” The need for constant questioning of the planning 
and performance of production is self-evident ; and there 
are issues outside the main stream of war strategy, issues 
of civil and economic liberty and social organisation, which 
must be kept in the forefront of Parliamentary discussion. 
Sir Percy Harris was right to say on Wednesday that “ the 
Prime Minister has the complete confidence of this 
country”; but Parliament and the people still claim the 
right, acclaimed by Mr Churchill himself, “to swear at the 
Government.” 


* * * 


Strikes, Votes and Speeches 


American policy continues to be balanced between the 
needs of foreign and domestic crises. Two more speeches 
from the President have shown an unchanging firmness of 
purpose and a growing clarity of language. He has also given 
proof that he can act as well as talk boldly, when the matter 
is entirely within his executive discretion, by granting a 
loan of $1,000 millions to Soviet Russia ; the loan is interest- 
free and the beginning of repayment is postponed for five 
years. Unfortunately, the week has also brought proofs of 
the retarding influences with which the President has to 
contend. The revision of the Neutrality Act, duly voted .in 
the Senate by a comfortable but not sensational majority, 
has now returned to the House of Representatives for that 
body’s concurrence in the Senate’s extension of the repeal 
to cover the present prohibition of American shipping in 
the “combat zones.” The House appears to be wavering, 
and the vote, which may have been taken by the time these 
lines appear, is expected to be close. The better news from 
Russia has, as always, acted to diminish the apparent 
urgency of an intensification of American assistance. But 
perhaps a stronger influence telling against the President is 
the recrudescence of acute labour trouble. Many of the 
Southern Democrats who form the solid core of his majority 
on foreign affairs are bitterly critical of him for what they 
regard as his weakness towards the unions, and they may 
threaten to withhold their votes on the Neutrality Act as a 
lever to secure more drastic measures against strikes in 
defence industries. Mr John L. Lewis’s demand for the 
closed shop in the “captive” coal mines has now been 
rejected by the National Defence Mediation Board, and 
there is every prospect that the strike will be resumed, unless 
the President’s intervention succeeds where it failed a fort- 
night ago. It is not correct, as has been stated in the British 
press, that Mr Lewis’s demand is for collective bargaining, 
which already exist in these mines. His demand is for the 
closed shop—that is, that the employers should force into 
the union the small fraction of their workers who are not 
already members of it. Another dispute of at least equal 
gravity has arisen through the decision of the railroad 
brotherhoods to call a strike for December 7th. The quarrel 
here is Over wages, but, as in the miners’ case, the workers 
are striking against the award of a mediation board. These 
are not the only strikes in progress or in the offing ; others 
affect the aircraft, automobile and telephone industries, and 
there is evidence of preparations for a deliberate trial of 
strength between the CIO and the Government. The 
opinion of the public, as well as of Congress, is strongly 
against the unions, and the President will require all his 
powers of persuasion to prevent both sides from having 
recourse to violent measures. 


* - * 


The * Lull ’’ 


_ The picture of a nation standing idly by is only too 
easily accepted by anxious Englishmen as they watch the 
struggle in Russia—and as they remember their own ordeal 
by bombs a year ago. It is somewhat illusory. The naval 
and air attacks, for instance, which have sunk 111 German 
and Italian ships in the Mediterranean are of first-rate 
importance in the strategy of the war. It cannot have been 
an aid to Axis plans that Allied submarines and planes 
have been sinking about a quarter of the ships carrying 
reinforcements from Italy to Libva. Off Taranto, early this 
week, ten supply ships and three Italian destroyers were 
sunk by gunfire and torpedoes ; and within a few hours 
six more merchantmen were sunk and two more ships 
and two armed merchant cruisers damaged. Ever since 
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March, Italy’s ports and shipping have been steadily 
hammered, with now and then an outstanding coup. [f 
Admiral Cunningham’s hope that “the Mediterranean wij] 
soon be cleared of all enemy shipping ” were to be realised, 
the fortunes of war would then indeed be dramatically 
reversed, and a crucial claw of the aggressor’s design would 
be sheared away. Everywhere that Axis supplies go by water 
they are now ceaselessly harried—from the air or from 
under the water—and by no means the least important part 
of the RAF’s growing activity is the daily onslaught on 
ports and ships along Germany’s western and northern 
supply routes. It was for low-level attacks on shipping that 
bombs were first added to the great fire-power of the Hurri- 
cane fighters, which have lately been diving to plant their 
bombs with precision on French factories—just as the 
Germans, too, in their recent small raids at dusk and in 
the moonlight have been using diving tactics in place of 
the old attacks from a great height. It would be unwise 
to rate all this sea and air activity as more than the unending 
thrust and counter thrust of routine warfare. It does not 
add up to a new offensive or a second front. Even if the 
RAF now equals the Luftwaffe in size, it needs to be very 
much larger to have parity on any one front, because the 
cnemy’s planes move quickly by Jand on interior lines, 
while the RAF must move slowly over thousands of miles 
of sea. But the activity of the reinforced RAF and of the 
Navy is bringing in high dividends. On the fringes of 
German Europe, the enemy’s communications are as vital 
as they are vulnerable, and there is now the strength to 
attack them north, west and south. Germany’s risk in the 
vastness cof che temporary European Reich is that its war 
supplies may be brought by these attacks below what 
Mr Dalton has called “ the distributional minimum.” 


* * * 


Winter War 


A touch of uncertainty has crept into German reports 
of the position on the Eastern front. The weather is un- 
doubtedly very bad, with heavy frost at night, intense cold 
and midday thaws, which leave the ground a quagmire. 
The difficulties of supplying the armies under these new 
conditions are obvious, and it may well be that they are 
offering almost insuperable obstacles to the mounting of a 
new offensive. The projected attack on Moscow has petered 
out into a series of local thrusts which have nowhere pene- 
trated very deeply into the Russian defences. The Russians 
were able to celebrate the anniversary of the Revolution 
with the usual mass parade on the Red Square at Moscow, 
and though the situation, with the Germans within forty 
miles of the city, remains critical, there seems to be less 
immediate- danger of capture or encirclement. Fighting has 
flared up again in the north round Leningrad, and in the 
south has been concentrated in the Crimea. It seems likely 
that Sevastopol is invested and the Germans claim to have 
cut off the Kerch peninsula. Their earlier statements that 
Russian resistance in the Crimea was at an end were, how- 
ever—like so many similar claims—premature. Sevastopol 
is preparing to be another Odessa and fighting continues all 
over the peninsula. So long as the German rear is harassed 
in this way, the launching of a drive across the Kerch 
peninsula to take Rostov in the rear is probably out of the 
question. And an interesting phenomenon on every front 1s 
the relatively insignificant role of aircraft. In the north and 
possibly in the centre, the weather may be the explanation. 
But in the south, there has been no repetition of the tactics 
used in Crete. If aircraft dominated the campaigns in the 
west, the Russian war is the war of the tank. 


* * * 
Two Speeches 


The Fiihrer and the supreme leader of Russia have 
both spoken this week. The circumstances and surroundings 
were totally different. Stalin spoke in solemn assembly 10 
the Moscow Soviet on the anniversary of the Revolution. 
Hitler spoke to his party cronies in the beer hall at Munich. 
As on other occasions, his speech was intimate, abusive, 
personal and probably more humorous than official transla- 
tions allow. The Russian leader was presenting an official 
account of his stewardship. Hitler was letting off steam. 
Nevertheless the two speeches complement each other. 
Hitler claimed that the havoc wrought on the Russian forces 
—he put their losses at over eight millions—is so terrific that 
“no army can recover from such losses.” Stalin pointed 
to the 30 new divisions which had been created since the 

g of the war as a proof of the vast reserves and 
the flexibility of Russia’s defence. It was not the Russians 
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that were cracking under the strain, but Germany. Not 
only was Russia’s will to resistance unshakable, but behind 
Russia stood the united front of Britain and the United 
States and of the oppressed peoples of Europe who would 
rise in their anger against Hitler’s “new order.” Stalin 
admitted that there was still no second military front and 
he hoped that one would shortly be established, but Allied 
supplies and Allied productive capacity were an assurance 
of final victory. Hitler mocked at possible intervention in 
the west. “If it pleases the English, be it in Norway, on 
our German coast, or in the Netherlands, Belgium or France, 
to start an offensive, we can only say, ‘Come on, but you 
will retire more quickly than you came.’” As for the 
oppressed peoples, Europe was not oppressed but delivered 
from the threat of Bolshevism. The poverty and degradation 
in Russia had taught the soldiers what they had been 
spared, He, Hitler, was fighting to preserve Europe as the 
first continent in the world. There was one point of complete 
agreement between the two leaders. The war is a war of 
annihilation, The Russians will fight until the last Nazi 
is destroyed. Hitler’s plans include the annexation of 
Western Russia, the driving of the Slavs eastwards, and the 
inclusion of Russia’s resources in German Europe. It is 
the old policy of colonial expansion. It is in this form that 
the Russian campaign will be presented to the “ Conference 
of Europe,” should Hitler call his quislings together to 
declare “ peace.” In a sense, there is nothing new in either 
speech. Hitler even brought up Versailles again, and Stalin’s 
references to “oppressed peoples” and “productive 
capacity” could be repeated from all too many speeches 
made in France, Britain and the United States since war 
began. What is new is that the German Army is fighting at 
full stretch, that a front is holding, that a world coalition 
is forming, that the indivisibility of aggression is accepted 
at last. Hitler has said these things before. For the first time, 
he may be wrong. Others beside Stalin have said these things 
before. For the first time, they may be right. 


* * * 


No Entry—and No Exit 


The Committee set up by the President of the Board 
of Trade to advise on the reorganisation of retail trade to 
meet war needs have failed to grasp the nettle. Their task 
was to suggest ways and means of curtailing the apparatus 
of retail distribution, in order to bring it into proportion 
with the limitation of supplies and in order to release the 
maximum amount of labour for war service—to apply the 
technique of concentration to shops. Actually, all they have 
done so far is to recommend a ban on new shopkeepers. 
When they approached retail traders for their views, the 
Committee found—not unnaturally—that such a ban was 
regarded by most of the «stablished shopkeepers as a matter 
“calling for immediate attention.” By an Order dated 
November 11th it will be illegal, as from January Ist next, 
to open a new shop or tw sell new lines at existing shops 
(a clause said to be intended to protect small shopkeepers 
from multiple competition) without a licence issued on 
behalf of the Board of Trade by local price regulation 
committees. Thus the ideal of every trade association is 
realised ; shopkeeping becomes a “ closed shop.” Of course, 
the fact that vested interests will be well contented does 
not mean that, in the present wartime circumstances, the 
new measure is not right and needed. The test of this has 
still to come. If this first fruit of the Committee’s labours 
is followed by positive steps to cut down the number of 
existing retail outlets, then the prohibition of new outlets 
will appear as a logical part of a programme to bring the 
framework of retail trade into line with the reduction in 
retail traders’ supplies. 

* 


_By itself, the prohibition is restraint of trade of the worst 
ind—or, rather, it is only saved from being the worst by 
the fact that the trade associations themselves will not be 
the licensing bodies ; the representatives of the associations 
and trade unions will be minorities on the price committees. 
In theory, however, if it is necessary to reduce the number 
of shops, it is admittedly reasonable to prevent an increase 
in their number, as an emergency measure. Even with this 
Justification, the licensing system may prove too rigid. The 
wartime movement of population means that in some areas, 
so far from there being too many shops, there are by most 
criteria too few; and it would be a mistake and an 
injustice, simply in order to protect the vested interests of 
existing shops, to prevent retail trading from adjusting 
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itself, geographically, to wartime conditions, to this extent 
at least. As it is, even bombed-out traders must apparently 
not move more than one mile. The reason given by the 
Committee for the new Order is that newcomers might 
force existing shopkeepers out of business. The fact is that 
the root consideration remains financial—which is a reason 
for pessimism about the prospects of the Committee’s work. 
As it is, labour is drawn from retail trade for national 
service shop by shop with care to keep each shop active— 
and, it is hoped, solvent. So long as there is no programme 
of compensation to cover the case of shops closed down 
or concentrated, this procedure is not likely to be altered. 
Retail trade will be swollen out by redundant units. Its 
labour force will be needlessly and inefficiently large ; and 
the ban on newcomers will, in some ways, merely set a 
premiuni on inefficiency. 


* * * 


The Note Circulation 


The total of notes in circulation, as recorded in this 
week’s Bank return, now exceeds {£700 millions. In the 
months immediately before the outbreak of war, the circu- 
lation fluctuated at and just below £500 millions, so that 
the increase is of the order of 40 per cent. This magnitude, 
in itself, is not much more than could have been expected. 
It is true that the total volume of monetary transactions in 
the country has not increased by 40 per cent, since the 
restrictions of wartime have offset the rise in the general 
level of prices. But there are a number of reasons why the 
holding of notes should have increased relatively to the 
total volume of transactions—rising wage payments, the 
dislocation of normal channels of trade, the disruption of 
families, even a certain amount of precautionary swelling of 
cash in view of possible emergencies. What is difficult to 
explain is why the rise in the circulation continues to be 
so rapid and so persistent at present, when the rise in prices 
is very moderate and the restrictions on all forms of trade 
are becoming progressively more severe. One possible ex- 
planation is that it arises precisely out of these restrictions 
on trade. Wage-earning families, who have no bank accounts, 
are finding it increasingly hard to spend all of their en- 
hanced incomes. The balance ought, of course, to go to 
the Savings campaign, but perhaps there are sections of 
the community who have not yet been effectively solicited. 
It is, of course, impossible to be certain that this is the 
explanation of what is, in any case, a puzzling phenomenon. 
One thing, however, is reasonably certain—there is no 
immediate threat of inflation in the rise of the circulation. 
The level of prices depends on the amount of money that 
is spent, not on the amount that is in existence, still less on 
the amount that is in existence in one particular form, and 
the puzzling thing about the note circulation is that its 
increase is not associated with an increase in spending. 


* * * 


Treaty with Iran f 


Negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty between 
Great Britain and Russia on the one hand and Iran on the 
other have so far proceeded slowly and it is good ‘news 
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that the final stages are now in sight. The treaty, as was 
pointed out by the Iranian Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali 
Feroughi, in a speech at Teheran last week-end respects— 
and indeed guarantees—Iranian independence while it 
implies no bilateral military alliance. There is to be provi- 
sion for unilateral military aid from the Allies should Iranian 
territorial integrity be threatened by an enemy power, and 
there is also to be provision for withdrawal of British and 
Russian troops on the first practicable opportunity. The 
negotiations have, of course, been prolonged by the removal 
of the Russian government to Kuibyshev, as well as by the 
difficulty of drafting the military clauses of the Treaty. There 
can be no doubt that the traditional Persian suspicion of 
their neighbours, which it would be idle to seek to conceal, 
has also played an important part in the delay. Possibly, 
German progress in the southern sector of the front, which 
is followed with keen interest in Teheran, is used in some 
quarters as a reason for putting off the signature of a treaty 
with the Allies. This is a typical quisling standpoint which 
happily finds no official support in Iran, In any case, if the 
threat of German “ protection” again presented itself in 
an urgent form, Iran would be likely to become a battle- 
field. And in that case her position vis-d-vis the Allied 
Powers would be substantially improved by the prior con- 
clusion of a treaty while the condition of the continent of 
Europe shows that, after all, there is little to choose between 
various shades of German occupation. 


* * * 


Domestic Oil Refining 


The petroleum authorities—that is, the Petroleum De- 
partment of the Board of Trade as advised by the Petroleum 
Board—have decided to rescind the order which was 
issued last June for the closing down of British refineries. 
This decision represents a distinct retreat on the part of the 
Petroleum Board. From the start of the war, the Board’s 
policy has been to limit or restrict the output of the domes- 
tic refineries and this policy was carried to its logical con- 
clusion by the closing order of June. There are forceful 
arguments in favour of limiting domestic refining ; but there 
are others in favour of developing it to the full, and since 
the action that was taken was unquestionably in accordance 
with the wishes of the major oil companies (who form the 
majority of the self-appointed Petroleum Board), and damag- 
ing to their peacetime competitors, much greater precau- 
tions should have been taken all along to establish the 
propriety of such a drastic decision. No reason for the 
reversal of the policy has been given, but it is not difficult 
to find one. A statement by Mr Piercy, the British oil 
representative in America, explaining the difficulty he was 
having in securing adequate quantities of special lubricating 
oils, needed for the Navy and other purposes, was reported 
in the American technical press some weeks ago. The short- 


age is not of crude but of operating capacity, and it is 


obvious sense to reopen the refineries in this country. 
Perhaps it would have been obvious sense to have kept them 
open all the time. The authorities’ policy has now been shown 
to have been mistaken; it is very necessary to enquire exactly 
why it was ever undertaken. As has frequently been urged 
in The Economist, the formation of a Board by self-appoint- 
ment among the larger firms in a trade and the subsequent 
incorporation of that Board within the official apparatus of 
control is so indefensible a procedure that any subsequent 
policies, especially when they operate te the disadvantage of 
the major companies’ competitors, will naturally be regarded 
with suspicion. 


* * * 


Wartime Wages and Welfare 


The movement for higher wages continues. In Dorset, 
(always a high wage area), a weekly wage in agriculture of 
£3, four shillings more than the new national minimum 
and twelve shillings more than the old, has now been 
granted ; and several other counties have followed suit. 
The latest application, by engineers, for more wages, which 
is to come before the National Tribunal, is discussed on 
page 604. Recent months have been even more than usually 
remarkable for loose thinking about wartime wages policy. 
Satisfaction that the rural standard of living is being 
raised is too little tempered by recognition of the fact 
that a pound in the country is worth appreciably more 
than a pound in the town—possibly more than ever in 
wartime, when the “frills” of town living are diminished 
by the curtailment of civilian goods and services. Anxiety 
lest war output should be imnreded by inadequate rewards 
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for war workers pays too little heed to the fact that more 
wages will not—cannot—conjure up more goods to buy, 
and too slight attention to the dangers, now and in future 
years, of inflation and onerous costs. The desire to use 
wartime conditions to improve the relative position 
of particular sections of the community is irrelevant 
—and, indeed, inadmissible—unless the improvement 
will positively help to win the war, It is true that 
rationing, restrictions on consumption and price control 
have so far been a reasonably effective bulwark against infla- 
tion; but the great danger of an inflated price and cost 
structure remains real and not simply the bogy of ortho- 
dox doctrine. There are only three reasons why any wage 
increases should be granted ; and the presumption should 
always be that they should not, without specific proof. 
The first reason is to obviate hardship; the second to re- 
move unfair differences between the pay of similar classes 
of workers in essential and non-essential employment— 
differences which have now been far more widely re- 
moved than some critics allow ; the third to reward actual 
increases in individual output of war goods. And it is pro- 
bable that, in every case, the approach should be in terms 
of real rewards rather than merely monetary incentives. 
That is, the only ways in which workers can be guaranteed 
an increase in consumption in wartime are by differential 
rationing, by controlled housing and billeting and by privi- 
leged travelling. Rations are more important than pay- 
packets, welfare more important than wages. 


* * * 


The Attractiveness of Work 


For a long time after the Government set up the war- 
time industrial training centres, it was an anomaly that, 
though attendance at the centres was entirely voluntary, the 
pay given to trainees was less than earnings in the lowest- 
paid occupations. Training was unattractive, and the 
number of men and women trained inadequate. With the 
rectification of this anomaly last March, a new one has 
appeared. Women’s wages in engineering, the vital war 
industry for which many women are receiving training, are 
below the improved rates of pay for women at training 
centres. The total weekly wage for women over 21 years of 
age in engineering has, it is true, just been raised by §s. to 
43s. But the corresponding training rate is 47s. a week, 
which was the wage the women engineers asked for. In a 
voluntary system these differences are unfortunate. On the 
other hand their influence can be exaggerated, and indeed 
are exaggerated to support a general up-grading of war 
wages. The engineering trainee has, in fact, only a small 
choice of occupations after training ; the number of non- 
essential jobs able to offer more than 43s. a week has been 
much whittled down by restrictions ; and, though there are 
still many such jobs and, in consequence, still considerable 
wastage, of workers “ released” by concentration even more 
than of trainees, the situation is coming closer to the ideal 
state of affairs where released and trained workers will be 
“free” to choose the war jobs in which they are wanted, 
and those only. These women engineers will also tend 
to earn appreciably more than 43s., perhaps as much as 60s., 
by overtime. Admittedly, these earnings cannot fairly be 
used as the measure of the jobs’ relative “ attractiveness.” 
Beyond a point, the net extra remuneration is reduced by 
income tax; and, in any case, high earnings can only be 
earned by long hours and extra work ; and it is really the 
hourly rate of earnings over the whole week, including over- 
time, which measures the workers’ incentive. The principle 
that there should be more incentive to train for war work 
than to do non-essential work, and more incentive to do war 
work than to train for it, must be accepted. But the argu- 
ment should not be used to imply that there is an army o! 
workers debarred from war employment because of its 
“ unattractiveness,” or to justify a further wholesale increase 
in war earnings. ; 


* * * 


Finland Rejects Peace 


The Finnish decision to reject the opportunity for con- 
cluding a separate peace with Russia provided by the inter- 
vention of the United States Government has caused real 
disappointment if little surprise. Admittedly, the Finnish 
people are not free agents, and public opinion both 9 
Britain and in America will be anxious to give them the 
full benefit of the doubt in assessing the ability of Finland 
to withdraw from hostilities, which have lost much of theif 
popularity since the reconquest of Viipuri and all other 
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territory conquered by Russia excepting Hangé. It must, 
however, be recognised that, until Leningrad is in their 
hands, the Germans are in no position to put military pres- 
sure on Finland—a fact to which Finland owes her con- 
siderable superiority of Status over Italy, Hungary and 
Rumania. Finland supplies 15 useful divisions on the 
Karelian frontier where the German divisions are reported 
to have given a very indifferent account of themselves. It 
js possible that the latest German thrust east of Leningrad 
has done something to keep the Finnish government in line 
with Axis policy and may even have been designed for that 
purpose. A further complicating factor is Marshal Manner- 
heim’s desire to acquire Russian Karelia for strategic 
reasons—an aim which goes far beyond the 1939 frontiers, 
and one that could never win Russian approval since it 
would involve severing the Leningrad-Murmansk railway. 
Thus, there are reasons for believing that the Finnish refusal 
to consider peace talks with Russia is at the moment due 
more to unwillingness than to inability. Unwillingness is, 
however, powerfully influenced by the knowledge that a 
sudden and comprehensive German success in the Lenin- 
grad sector might render the position of Finland, if in the 
meantime she had flouted Hitler’s wishes, even less desir- 
able than that of Germany’s more whole-hearted satellites. 
In the long run, the Finnish government probably assumes, 
while some quarters no doubt hope, that Germany will 
defeat Russia. This assumption appears daily a more doubt- 
ful basis for a policy which is rapidly losing Finland much 
genuine sympathy in this country and America. Unless 
the Finns appear ready to take some risk in the name of 
peace, they can hardly expect the democracies to plead the 
Finnish case to Russia at the peace conference. 


* * * 


National Service 


The search for the last available men for service with 
the armed forces continues. In December and January, 
between 30,000 and 40,000 young men under 25 years of 
age who, though not reserved, have had their summons 
deferred, will be called up. In many large offices a whole- 
sale process of inquiry and staff reorganisation is going 
on under the eye of the Ministry of Labour. Such reports 
as the one that an important insurance company has seen fit 
to rename one of its departments, using the adjective 
“ actuarial,” in order to keep a qualified actuary who, in 
fact, has done little or no actuarial work since his examina- 
tions, and is in consequence no longer reserved automati- 
cally, suggest that there is still a reserve of men to be 
combed out. In clerical and distributive work, and in the 
professions, there undoubtedly is. But it should not be 
taken for granted that the War Office should have first lien 
on them. In fact, the forces, no less than civilian occupations, 
should now be combing their ranks to see that not a man 
is wasted. Mr Churchill has said that no new divisions will 
be formed, which admits that industry is not manned to 
equip any more. The danger of recognising that the draft 
of men into the forces must now be abated would be that 
the white-collared “combees” would probably stay un- 
combed, whereas the truth is that they are really wanted 
in war industry. The idea that, say, a bank clerk or a 
stockbroker can be a soldier, preferably an officer, but not 
a munitions worker, is contrary to both common sense 
and war economy. 


* * * 


Again the Leeches 


A new defence regulation is intended to prevent specu- 
lation in agricultural land. Speculators have been buying 
land to sell again at a quick profit, and have held tenants to 
ransom by offering them the choice between notice to quit 
and buying in their farms at a high price. It is a malpractice 
that was widespread at the end of the last war; and in 
wartime it is opposed to both common decency and the 
nation’s need for undisturbed food production. Socially, 
if not in strict definition, this is a black market. Whether 
this sort of speculative activity is in land, stocks and shares 
or foodstuffs, the economic origin is the same ; it is a sign 
of suppressed inflation. The traffickers have money to spend 
which they want to turn over profitably, outside the bounds 
of wartime restrictions on consumption—and, if possible, 
away from the eye of the taxgatherer ; and the only moder- 
ately remunerative alternative of lending it to the Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war is distasteful. Specu- 
lation on the Stock Exchange probably does no direct 
harm to the war effort, though there are a few high-minded 
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brokers and jobbers who feel that, morally, there is perhaps 
a case in wartime, as a temporary war measure only, for a 
tax on the American model on the profits of speculative 
transactions. Speculation in foodstuffs, however, is plainly 
a crime, and speculation in food-producing land is hardly 
less culpable, The difficulty in dealing with it is to leave 
room for genuine transfers of ownership. By the new regu- 
lation, the onus of sorting sheep from goats is laid upon 
the Minister of Agriculture in England and Wales and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland ; and the safeguard is limited 
to the disturbance of tenancies. In any case where there has 
been a contract of sale since the outbreak of war and a notice 
for the tenant to quit since the end of last year, the notice 
will only have effect if Ministerial permission is given. The 
principle that, in wartime, tenure should depend upon the 
quality of a tenant’s farming is one that might well be 
generalised, for tenants can still be disturbed, for quite ex- 
traneous reasons, by old owners. Meanwhile, snap purchases 
and sales of farm land simply for gain will continue, pro- 
vided the tenants are not disturbed, unless the cogitations 
of the Uthwatt Committee on planning needs produce some 
effective means of restraint. More and more, it is evident 
that the end in the last resort must be at the disposal of the 
nation. 


Milk and Juice 


A further cut in retail milk sales was made at the 
beginning of this week, with the result that the total cut 
is now 15 per cent. Some indication of the amount of 
the cut for non-priority consumers has now been given 
by the Ministry of Food, which has had, incidentally, to 
explain away the complacent statement of the Ministry 
of Agriculture that the milk position is satisfactory. There 
are 12,000,000 priority consumers who at present will 
receive 40 per cent of the liquid milk yield, leaving 60 
per cent to be divided among 32,000,000 adults; but as 
production falls, the proportion going to the priority classes 
will rise accordingly. The chief difficulty in determining 
what supplies an ordinary consumer may fairly expect is, 
of course, the big difference in the numbers of priority 
consumers that each retailer has. Thus, whereas in the 
wealthy districts of evacuation areas, where the number 
of children, expectant mothers and invalids is probabiy 
negligible, the ordinary consumer should not suffer more 
than the present I§ per cent cut, in reception areas it will 
probably be at least 25 per cent if not more. To remedy 
this, the Ministry of Food has set up a Milk Movements 
Branch, which will try to equalise supplies over the whole 
country, but there is the added complication that the 
priority classes cannot be counted upon to take up their 
full guaranteed amounts, so that there will be local “ sur- 
pluses ” even in the reception areas. Possibly, the best 
solution will be to announce a minimum for the ordinary 
consumer, based on the assumption that the priority de- 
mands will be made in full—Lord Woolton stated this 
summer that this would probably be 2 pints a week—and 
allow the retailer to declare a dividend for him when he 
can, without attempting to correct all the anomalies of 
the present position. Milk consumption is so very elastic 
that a distribution scheme must be elastic too. 


* 

The Ministry of Food is certainly enterprising in its 
new policy of sending the right food to the right place. 
From December 8th, fruit juices—to begin with, black- 
currant syrup and purée and later concentrated orange 


juice provided under Lease-Lend—and cod-liver oil com- 
pound will be distributed free, through the Maternity and 
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Child Welfare Committees, to all children born after Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. This is to ensure that young children will have 
an adequate intake of vitamin C—from the fruit juices— 
and vitamins A and D from the cod-liver oil. Whether 
that delicate vitamin C, which is so susceptible to ill- 
treatment, can be effectively preserved in fruit juices is 
not altogether beyond doubt, but the Ministry of Food 
has presumably assured itself on this point. In any case, 
the scheme should cultivate a taste in the young for the 
fresh fruit itself and a habit in their mothers of giving 
them the fruits when they are again available. 


* * * 


Saving Paper 

The Ministry of Supply’s waste paper campaign began 
at the wrong end of the stick. It was possibly good publicity 
for Lord Beaverbrook to appeal for 100,000 tons of waste 
paper to be turned into cartridge cases on the lines of his 
“saucepans for Spitfires” appeal of last year. But just 
as then the housewife’s enthusiasm soon turned into indig- 
nation when she saw the apparently endless supply of new 
saucepans on sale in shops, so now the public’s willingness 
to discard letters, magazines, books and records has received 
a distinct setback by the obviously needless use of new 
paper that is still going on. The further restrictions on the 
use of paper that came into force on Wednesday were, 
therefore, made none too soon. Even so, it will come 
as a surprise to many people that some of them are still 
necessary. There have been several previous Control of 
Paper Orders, as a result of which it was pretty widely 
believed that Christmas cards would vanish when old 
stocks were used up, as they probably were last Christmas, 
and that shoppers’ parcels would not be wrapped in paper. 
Yet a big welcome of cards and calendars has already 
appeared, and in shops the difficulty is not to get one’s 
parcel wrapped up, but to prevent the assistant from 
wrapping it up. The snag seems to lie in the loopholes 
which these earlier Orders allowed. Thus greeting cards 
could be produced if the weight did not exceed 3-5ths 
of an ounce, and even this limitation disappeared if the 
cards were made wholly from waste paper. For a parcel, 
the loophole lay in the phrase “ does not reasonably require 
any such packing or wrapping for its protection,” and the 
interpretation of an unreasonable parcel was left to the 
reasonable shopkeeper and customer. By the new restric- 
tions, however, no retailer is to provide any wrapping paper 
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except for foodstuffs or articles to be delivered. Moreover 
the future production of greeting cards is to be compictely 
prohibited ; there are additional restrictions on the number 
and size of posters; the ban on paper handkerchiefs has 
been extended to cleansing tissues and to the manufacture 
of paper sachets for permanent waves ; there are a host of 
other restrictions ; and in general the use of paper in stock 
for manufacturing paper articles and the use of paper made 
from waste paper and straw is now banned. There wil] 
probably still be justification for grumbles about the waste- 
ful consumption of paper, especially by Government 
departments, but the Ministry of Supply is at least making 
a determined effort to prevent its waste in manufacture, and 
can consequently intensify its salvage campaign with a 
clearer conscience. 


Shorter Notes 


The new Solicitors Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on Tuesday, provides that every solicitor shall once a year 
deliver to the Law Society a certificate by a qualified 
accountant that he has complied with the Solicitors’ 
Account Rules requiring him to keep his clients’ moneys 
in a separate account from his own. Another section provides 
that rules may be made for the establishment of a com- 
pensation fund, out of which the public can be reimbursed 
for losses suffered through the defalcations of solicitors. 
Every solicitor will probably be required to pay a sum 
not exceeding £5, on taking out his annual practising 
certificate, into the fund. It will be administered at the 
discretion of the Council of the Law Society, and it is 
hoped that compensation will be paid in full. 


* 


The long feud between two of the leading Arab families 
in Palestine, the Husseinis and the Nashashibis, has recently 
taken a new turn. Fakhri Nashashibi, a member of the 
family which is a friend of Britain, whose uncle as Mayor 
of Jerusalem worked for an understanding between Britain 
and the Palestinian Arabs, was assassinated in Baghdad last 
Sunday ; and the man arrested in connection with the 
murder is alleged to have been in communication with 
Abdul Kadir Husseini, a relative of the ex-Grand Mutfti. 
The ex-Grand Mufti himself, Haj Amin el Husseini, main- 
spring of the Arab revolt of five years ago, is now an 
honoured guest in Berlin. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





China’s Needs 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent temporarily in Chungking) 


October 7th 


T HE visits here of another group of British and American 

financial experts—this time, Sir Otto Niemeyer 
(British) and Mr Merle Cochrane (American)—were well 
timed. Free China needs additional foreign credits and 
supplies to sustain and intensify her defence against Japan. 
Her leading Government officials have a pretty good idea 
of what ought to be done along these lines. War expendi- 
ture, however, absorbs so colossal a percentage of China’s 
ordinary and extraordinary revenues that only relatively 
small sums are left over to promote the further economic 
development that is so urgently required. Moreover, even if 
the necessary money were provided, China would still lack 
many of the materials she needs. The Chinese National 
Governm:nt hope that the Niemeyer and Cochrane missions 
will help them to secure from the democracies both money 
and supplies. 

Dr Wong Wen-hao, Chinese Minister of Economic 
Affairs, in an exclusive interview with this correspondent, 
outlined as follows his department’s most urgent tasks at 
present: 

(1) The production in Free China of nitro-acid and nitro- 
cellulose, as well as of other basic materials for the manu- 
facture of exnlasives. has to be expanded. The present out- 


put of these lines is insufficient to meet current military 
requirements. 

(2) Steel production must be increased. During the past 
two years, Free China has managed to expand very sub- 
stantially her output of pig-iron, especially in Szechuen 
province, where numerous new blast furnaces have been 
established. More of such furnaces are under construction. 
Yet the expansion of steel output lags far behind that of 
pig-iron production, and the deficiency has to be remedied 
by the extension of existing, and the establishment of new, 
steel plants, 

(3) Free China must quickly improve the quality of 
several of her leading export products, particularly metals. 
Tin mined in Yunnan is not of an altogether satisfactory 
quality ; new smelting plants must be erected. Free China’s 
wolfram ore is still below current American standards ; its 
quality must be increased by improved ore-dressing, requil- 
ing new industrial establishments. 

An all-round increase in industrial production in Free 
China—considering in the first place military requirements, 
and in the second place the development of China’s natural 
economic resources—must be achieved, Dr Wong Wen-hao 
stated. In this field, Free China by no means relies entirely 
upon foreign assistance. She has a series of important new 
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industrial ventures well under way. In various provinces, new 
small and medium-sized electric power plants are in process 
of construction. New coal mines are being opened up in 
Szechuen and other provinces. Dockyards in several locali- 
ties are being expanded and allow the construction and 
planning of twelve more fiver steamers; six such new 
steamers have already been built in Free China. A score 
of new machine-shops are under construction. Production 
of alcohol for motor fuel from molasses yielded by 
Szechuen’s ancient sugar industry, which was formerly 
wasted, is being intensified. 

Remarkable results have already been achieved in Free 
China’s industrial development. During the first four years 
of the Sino-Japanese war, Dr. Wong Wen-hao revealed, the 
areas now comprising Free China imported from abroad 
no less than 30,000 tons of industrial machinery, as well as 
another 140,000 tons from regions now occupied by the 
Japanese and from Shanghai. Almost all of this 
machinery has been established and is now in full 
operation. Free China’s  industrialisation still com- 
pares poorly with that of western countries, yet it has 
changed the economic structure of many of the country’s 
formerly backward areas to an astonishing extent. It is 
among the major factors which enabled the Chinese National 
Government to continue fighting Japan after the loss, about 
three years ago, of both Hankow and Canton. Outstanding 
among the new industrial establishments in Free China, 
now in full capacity operation, are new power plants in 
six provinces ; a series of new cotton mills and 150 machine- 
shops in Szechuen province ; and a combination in three 
provinces of new manufacturing plants of electric machinery, 
materials and appliances, whose output includes generators 
up to 200 kilowatts, as well as transformers. 


The Transport Crux 


The industrial and general economic development of 
Free China must go hand in hand with a further improve- 
ment in external and internal communications. The crux of 
Free China’s transport problem is still overland traffic in 
motor trucks. Besides the military trucks operated by the 
army, there are now running on all Free China’s roads 
approximately 10,000 trucks, of which some 70 per cent are 
Government-owned and the remainder privately owned. 
Servicing facilities are not satisfactory. The chief require- 
ments in this field were summarised to this correspondent 
by Dr. Chang Kia-ngau, Chinese Minister of Communica- 
tions, as follows: (1) more and better repair stations, as 
well as technicians, to operate these stations; (2) more 
trucks and more replacement parts ; (3) a better training of 
the staffs operating the trucks; and (4) more motor fuel 
and lubricants from abroad. Substantial relief as regards 
point 2 will result from the early arrival of large numbers 
of American trucks now on the way to Rangoon. Un- 
satisfied requirements in the other three points, however, 
still present great difficulties. 

Yet Dr. Chang Kia-ngau insists that remarkable improve- 
ments in overland truck transportation have been achieved 
during the past twelve months, and that there is reason to 
expect further improvements within the months to come. 
Relief to truck traffic has been provided partly by an ex- 
tension in several provinces of river navigation, through 
dredging and the elimination, by rock-blasting, of rapids in 
many rivers, as well as by the construction of new steam- 
boats. In Szechuen province, the volume of goods trans- 
ported by river now approximates that of goods carried by 
truck. In Kwangsi province, river and canal transportation 
outdistances highway traffic. Relief to the Burma Road—the 
all-important foreign trade highroad to and from Free 
China—is expected from the current construction of railway 
lines along sections of the route, such as from Lashio 


(Burma) to the Chinese border, as well as from Kunming 
westward 


Ghettos in Europe 


[By A POLISH CORRESPONDENT] 


November toth 


THE Nazi policy of anti-Semitism now embraces not only 
the half-million Jews of the Greater Reich, but also about 
hine million Jews in the rest of German Europe. 
Persecution and oppression are the fate of all people under 
Nazi tule, but it is the Jews who suffer most, who have had 
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the Nuremberg laws applied to them and who have been 
thrown into ghettos. 

The ghettos of the Middle Ages were in sOme respects a 
part of the general social and economic structure of society. 
To a certain extent, all society was then organised in some 
type of ghetto ; the feudal landlords, the artisan and mer- 
chant guilds, etc., were all organised behind barriers im- 
passable to any outsider. In such a social order, the Jewish 
ghetto was not such an abnormality ; on the contrary, in 
many cases, the ghetto implied in some ways the creation of 
a legal status for the Jewish community, and there existed 
some possibility of existence and development for the people 
behind the ghetto walls. The present position is very 
different. In the last two centuries, Jews all over Europe 
managed to emancipate themselves and to lead a free 
economic and social life. The deprivation of all the basic 
rights of man, coupled with the unbearable economic con- 
ditions behind the ghetto walls, will mean the annihilation 
of large masses of Jews now under Nazi rule. 

There are three types of ghettos in Nazi-occupied Europe. 
First, there are the ghettos of Warsaw, Lodz, Lublin and 
Cracow, which were created by the General Governor, Dr 
Frank, in 1939 and were meant for the local population only. 
Secondly, there is the Lublin Reservation, which is in- 
tended, not only for the Jews living there, but also as a 
reception area for Jewish deportees from the Reich, Austria 
and the Czech Protectorate. Lastly, there are the newly- 
created ghettos in Lwow, Wilno, Kaunas, Riga, Minsk, 
a Odessa and in other places in the Ukraine and White 

ussia. 

The Warsaw ghetto, which contains about 400,000 Jews, 
is used by the Nazis as a model for all others. Its establish- 
ment was easily carried out, since most of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Warsaw lived in the north-eastern part of the city, 
and it was only necessary to transfer about 150,000 Jews 
living in the west and in the centre. But the Jewish districts 
of Warsaw had always been overcrowded, and there was 
neither accommodation nor sanitary arrangements for the 
additional 150,000. The Nazi authorities have, however, 
ruthlessly carried out their plan; tens of thousands of 
families were forced to leave their homes ; their belongings 
were confiscated; and they were pushed in behind the 
ghetto walls. The congestion became intolerable, and many 
families had to live in one room; no steps were taken to 
create even the most primitive facilities for the newcomers. 
It is no wonder that the conditions resulted in the outbreak 
of epidemics. This, however, was used by the Nazis as an 
excuse for tightening the ghetto laws ; they explained that 
they were forced to segregate the infected Jews to preven 
them from spreading the epidemics outside. 

The administration of communal life is left to the Jewisl 
Council of Elders, acting under strict Nazi supervision, wh¢ 
are collectively responsible for the good behaviour of the 
whole ghetto population. The Council is also responsible 
for the collection of taxes and contributions, for the execu- 
tion of all laws and regulations relating to the ghetto inhabi- 
tants, for the administration of all welfare institutions—so 
far as they still exist—and for education—so far as it is 
permitted by the Nazis. A special unarmed Jewish police 
helps the Elders to keep order, acting under direct orders of 
the Gestapo and the military, whose quarters are just out- 
side the ghetto walls. A post office under strict Nazi censor- 
ship is the only means of communication with the outside 
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world ; a special Jewish Gazette is published in the Polish 
language, dealing mainly with official announcements, 
marriages, obituaries, etc. 


Feeding the Ghettos 


Supplies of food and other articles are supplied to the 
ghetto in stringent rations ; the rations for Jews are about 
a quarter of those for the Germans and about half those 
for the rest of the non-Jewish population. All commodities 
produced in the ghetto are strictly controlled by the Nazi 
authorities, and are in most cases taken away either for the 
military machine or for distribution outside the ghetto. A 
special monetary system, with a circulation inside the 
ghetto only, has been introduced. Prices for all food and raw 
materials supplied to the ghetto are fixed by the Nazis in 
such a way that the whole of the ghetto production can 
hardly cover the cost of the small rations allocated for the 
population. The German system of clearing and barter is 
applied to all trade done between the ghetto and the outside 
world, and as a result the ghetto population never has the 
chance of producing more than the cost of the small rations. 
If production increases, the food prices or special taxes are 
accordingly adjusted by the Nazi authorities, so that the 
whole ghetto output is absorbed. The population behind the 
walls can, therefore, never improve its economic position, 
and the policy of “ going slow” is applied by the Jews in 
every field of industrial and economic activity. This causes 
unemployment, and any person without full employment is 
compelled to join the labour gangs for forced labour. The 
Nazi authorities can always exert pressure on the Council 
of Elders by threatening to increase the contingent of 
forced labour. 

The number of schools in the ghetto is very small ; there 
are no colleges or universities, and the only technical schools 
are those for training skilled workers for the engineering 
industries working for Germany. Every possible step is 
taken to keep the outside population away from the ghetto, 
and to prevent any contact between Jews and non-Jews. 
The Polish Gentile population—especially the working 
people and the intelligentsia—has, however, shown great 
sympathy with the sufferings of the Jews, and have shown 
it in spite of the wild anti-Jewish propaganda. This was 
clearly seen during the forced migration of Jews from the 
centre of the city to the ghetto; their non-Jewish neighbours 
refused the Nazi bribes in the form of Jewish household 
goods and furniture from the Jewish homes. There also 
exists underground collaboration between the anti-Nazi 
inhabitants outside the ghetto walls and the Jews inside. 
The secret anti-Nazi Press flourishes in the ghetto, and con- 
spiracy can in many cases be more easily carried out 
inside. 

The other ghettos in the General Government are 
modelled on that at Warsaw. The Lodz ghetto contains 
about 150,000 people, the Cracow ghetto about 50,000 ; and 
Lublin contained until recently about 60,000, but the num- 
bers there have recently increased owing to the large numbers 
of new deportees from the Reich. The Lublin ghetto, which 
was originally called the “ Reservation,” has a complicated 
problem because of the large numbers of deportees who 
were sent there from the Reich without means of support. 
The German Jews always differed in language, culture, 
habits and education from the Polish Jews living in Lublin, 
and even under normal conditions there would be difficulties 
if these groups were suddenly forced to live together. 

The newly created ghettos in the occupied territories of 
Russia are partly under German and partly under Ukrainian 
supervision. Very little news is as yet available about life 
there, but it can be expected that the lot of the Russian, 
Latvian and Lithuanian Jews will not be any better than 
that of their Polish fellows. 
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New Zealand’s Budget 


[FROM OUR CANTERBURY CORRESPONDENT] 


THE annual Budget was presented to Parliament on 
July 16th. No new taxation is to be imposed this year 
though certain anomalies in income tax are to be removed, 
particularly in the method of taxing the trading banks, 
Social security is to cost an additional £{NZ2 millions for 
increased benefits and extended medical services. Loan ex- 
penditure on public works of all kinds is slightly reduced, 
but most of the reduction is offset by increased expenditure 
from revenue. The estimated expenditure on war is in- 
creased heavily, and is to be met from the higher yield of 
taxation, from surpluses in last year’s accounts, and from 
increased borrowing. 

This year’s Budget, like last year’s, omitted the usual full 
review of the previous year’s transactions and concentrated 
mainly on the estimates for the current year. In most cases, 
these estimates are very close to the actual results for last 
year. The greatest change is in the estimates for war 
expenditure, which can only be approximate and must be 
adjusted to meet changing conditions. For war purposes, 
the Government expects to spend £NZ69.7 millions, which 
is £NZ42.5 millions more than was spent last year. It is 
expected that £{£NZ31 millions of this will be spent overseas 
and will be met from advances made by the British 
Government. The remainder will be raised and spent in 
New Zealand. Surpluses carried forward from the war 
expenses account and the consolidated fund, together with 
a proposed transfer of £NZ1.5 millions from consolidated 
fund revenue, made £NZ7.6 millions available. Special war 
taxes are expected to yield £{NZ19.3 millions and loans of 
£NZ13 millions in New Zealand and £NZ31 millions in 
Britain bring the estimated receipts of the war expenses 
account up to £NZ71 millions. The results for last year 
and the estimates for the present year are summarised 
below : — 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
£NZ millions 
Estimates 


1940-41 1941-42 Increase 


Receipts 

ee eanies =. 4 os sess 61-3 63-7 2-4 
Other revenue.......... ll-l 13-3 2:2 
De avonaGkeeswinws 26 -O 56 -9 30-9 
ae 98 -4 133-9 35 °5 

Expenditure een 
Consolidated Fund...... 38 -7 38 8 0:1 
Social Security Fund ... 12 6 14-7 2:1 
Public works, etc. ...... 21-1 20 -6 —0°5 
. 72 -4 74-1 1:7 

Less transfers between 

DOGOWNMES 020 cqsess 3:2 5-1 19 
Total ordinary. . 69-2 69-0 0-2 
War expenses account... 27 -2 69 -7 42 °5 
Total expenditure 96 -4 138 -7 42:3 


Taxation amounted to £NZ37 10s. per head for the total 
population in 1940-41 and for 1941-42 it is likely to exceed 
£NZ39 per head. 

Last year the net addition to the public debt was £NZ26 
millions, of which £NZ15.6 millions was spent on public 
works, housing, etc., and £{NZ10.4 millions for war pur- 
poses. But £NZ18.2 millions was raised for war purposes, 
leaving a surplus of £NZ7.8 millions, which does not appea! 
in the table above. Part of this was used to repay debt and 
part is available to meet expenditure in the present yeal- 
For 1941-42, £NZ12.95 millions is to be raised for public 
works, housing, etc., and £NZ44 millions for war purposes: 

For the social security vote, the estimates are £NZ2.! 
millions. higher than the expenditure last year. Most of, the 
monetary benefits have increased, and the vote for admumis- 
tration, medical and hospital! benefits, etc., has expanded 
from £NZ1.35 millions to £NZ3.47 millions. It is expect 
that the yield of the special social security tax will be similar 
to last year’s, but the extra expenditure will be met from 
balances carried forward and by a larger transfer from the 
social security fund. 

Expenditure on public works last year amounted % 
£NZ15.6 millions from loan money and £NZ5.5 millions 
from revenue. For the present year it is estimated that 
£NZ12.95 millions of loan money will be spent together 
with £NZ7.66 millions from revenue, a reduction 
£NZ500,000 only on last year’s expenditure. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Labour Supply 


and Relations 


IKE Great Britain during the past eighteen months, 

America is faced with all the difficulties of recruiting 
and of training the additional labour that is required for 
the now rapid expansion of the war industries, Unlike Great 
Britain, America is also faced with a serious problem in 
jabour relations, reflected in frequent threats of stoppages 
and strikes that are holding up production. 

The total supply of America’s manpower is larger than the 
United Kingdom’s, roughly in the ratio of their populations, 
numbering 130 millions in the one and 48 millions in the 
other country. The proportion of total manpower that is 
potentially available for employment in the war industries 
js also probably lasger in America, in spite of the high 
total of labour needed in agriculture, because of the fact 


that the armed forces, at under two millions, are only about - 


half as large as they are in this country. 

It has been estimated that a defence programme involv- 
ing expenditure at the rate of $25 to $30 billions a year 
at current prices would require a labour force of about 
9} to 114 millions. In August the annual rate of expendi- 
ture was $13} billions, but it is expected to rise to the rate 
of $20 billions towards the end of the present financial year 
and to $30 billions during the year ended June, 1943. Since 
Great Britain’s war expenditure is now at the annual rate 
of nearly £4,000 millions, or $16 billions, at the current 
rate of exchange, which, for the purpose of comparing war 
expenditures, certainly undervalues the pound, it is still 
larger than America’s. And as the population of the United 
States is about 2} times that of the United Kingdom, an 
annual defence expenditure of $3c billions would involve 
a proportionately much smaller drain on its manpower, even 
if its armed forces were increased to ten millions, which 1s 
at present unlikely. ; 

The United States, therefore, should not experience any 
insuperable difficulty in recruiting for the production front 
the 114 million men and women that will probably be 
needed by 1942-43. Some five million workers are probably 
already engaged on the defence programme ; hence, the 
additional number required during the next twelve to 
eighteen months is only about six and a half million. The 
size of these needs in manpower is seen in better perspec- 
tive if it is remembered that in July, 1940, at the inception 
of the defence programme, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion recorded 9.3 million persons as unemployed. By 
August this year the WPA unemployment total was down 
to 5.3 millions ; but a large proportion of the four millions 
who found employment during this period was absorbed 
in the consumers’ goods trades. These trades are now 
beginning to be affected by the diversion of materials to 
the defence factories ; and according to Mr Leon Henderson, 
in charge of civilian supplies, “ priorities unemployment 
may ultimately release two to two and a half millions for 
war work, 

So far as total numbers of war workers are concerned, 
the present American defence programme is, therefore, 
easily within the limits of possibility ; the real problem is 
to train the additional millions that will be required. 
Already reports from America reveal a shortage of skill— 
manual, supervisory and managerial. 


Apart from the need for additional labour, one of the 
most vexed problems is the loss of time through unsatis- 
factory labour relations. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the number of man-days lost through strikes 


een August, 1940 and August, 1941 has been as 
follows ° 


NuMBER OF MAN-DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES 
(In thousands) 


1940—August ...... 706 1941—February .... 1,128 
Ranhesiatinn ve o..', aan March .....-- 1,544 
October ...... 915 po eae 7,086 
November 740 May .....+-- 2,250 
December 458 VERO <5 0000. 1,375 

1941~] anuary ..... 665 July ...-..-- 1, 


Numerous and costly though these strikes are, the time 
lost through them represents only a very small proportion 
indeed of the total man-days worked; but they may 
cause serious hold-ups in the production of key materials. 
They do not have their roots mainly in demands for better 
working conditions and higher pay. Indeed, weekly earnings 
have increased substantially since the sumiier of 1940 ; 
according to the National Industrial Conference Board, they 
rose by 23 per cent in manufacturing industries between 
July, 1940, and the corresponding month this year. More- 
over, the rise in the NICB’s index of the cost of living 
has been comparatively small during this period; in real 
terms, weekly earnings show an increase of 18 per cent. 
An analysis of the causes of strikes in 1940 and in the 


first quarter of 1941, based on the Department of Labor’s 
returns, shows the following results: — 


CAUSES OF STRIKES 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Strikes Workers involved 

Jan.- Jan.- 

March, March, 

' Issue 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Wages and hours......... 30 -2 28 -O 41-0 28 -9 
Union organisation ....... 49-9 54-3 33-1 53-0 
it 10-4 11-8 3°5 17-9 
Recognition & otherissues 20-4 25-7 8-9 19-1 
Closed to Union Shop... 11-6 8-0 11-0 7-5 
ROOMS odie eae e his os 7°35 8-8 9 -7 8-5 
Union rivalry & jurisdiction 6-3 7-0 4-6 5-1 
OURST COMORES: 6. ccciaviess 13 -€ 10-7 21-3 13-0 


This analysis shows quite clearly that the main issue 
in American labour relations is the question of collective 
bargaining. In 1940, one-half of the strikes, and an even 
bigger proportion in the first quarter of this year, were 
ascribed to this cause. 

When President Rooseveit first took Office, collective 
bargaining in America was still in its early stages. But 
his New Deal policy, designed to improve the status and 
position of the working classes, gave a strong impetus to 
the development of collective bargaining. Friction between 
labour and management became inevitable ; and the issue 
was complicated by the rise of the CIO under the leader- 
ship of Mr John L. Lewis, with its programme for the 
creation of industrial unions, which cut right across the 
principle of the older AF of L and its craft unions of skilled 
workers. Unfortunately, when the defence programme was 
initiated in the summer of last year, the majority of the 
industries affected were then still only partially unionised. 
Compared with 6,200,000 trade unionists in this country, 
the combined memberships of the AF of L and the CIO a 
year ago was still onty 7,807,000, the former claiming 
4,247,000 and the latter 3,559,000 members. In addition, the 
Railway Brotherhoods, an independent group of unions, 
had some 600,000 members. American labour, not unnatu- 
rally, is loth to give up the drive for unionisation, simply 
because of the defence programme. On the contrary, the 
growing demand for labour puts the unions in a much 
stronger bargaining position. A comprehensive national 
organisation, such as the TUC in Great Britain, can take 
a far-sighted and patriotic view. Two rival federations, com- 
peting for the workers’ favour, find it much more difficult. 
The problem is serious, but a solution will have to be 
found if severe hold-ups in production are to be avoided 
in future. 

There has been no lack of effort on the part of the 
Administration to secure peaceful settlements of outstanding 
issues. Indeed, there are no less than six federal agencies 
created for this purpose, though the scope of four of them 
is limited. The Maritime Labor Board deals with contro- 
versies in shipping, the National Mediation Board in railway 
and air transport, while the Railroad Adjustment Board 
mediates in questions concerning the application of existing 
agreement. The National Labor Relations Board has been 
set up chiefly to enforce the right to collective bargaining, 
though it can also assist in preventing strikes over union 
recognition and unfair labour practices. The Conciliation 
Service of the Labor Department has been designed to 
assist in any dispute between labour and management, and 
in the first seven months of the current year it was able to 
prevent strikes in 911 disputes involving 548,000 workers. 
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When the strike epidemic assumed serious proportions early 
this year, President Roosevelt set up the National Defence 
Mediation Board on March 19th. The NDMB consists of 
three independent persons and four each representing labour 
and management ; but it can only mediate in disputes certi- 
fied to it by the Secretary of Labor who, in turn, has 
delegated her certifying powers to a committee consisting 
of the chairman of the Board—at present Mr W. K. Lewis— 
the legal adviser to the OPM, and the head of the Labor 
Department’s conciliation service. According to a report of 
the Foreign Policy Association, the NDMB had received 70 
cases involving some 800,000 workers by the end of August. 
Finally, President Roosevelt himself is frequently inter- 
vening in disputes, in the present one affecting the “ captive ” 
coal mines of iron and steel companies, for example. So far, 
however, these methods, while often successful, have not 
been able to stem the strike epidemic. 


Rising Production 


LABour difficulties have not prevented a steady expan- 
sion in industrial activity ; but without them the pace would 
have been even faster. The scarcity of certain materials, 
especially of metals, is becoming more acute, and the stage 
may soon be reached for a number of materials when, as 
in this country, the system of priorities will have to be 
replaced by direct allocation. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s Index of production con- 
tinued its ascent in September, but the seasonal adjustment 
masked the actual increase. Nevertheless, as far as the 
general public is concerned, the conspicuous fact is the 
growing scarcity of an increasing number of items of per- 
sonal and household use, the observable deterioration of 
quality, and the rise in prices. None of these, however, has 
reached the stage of causing more than inconvenience. 


INDICES OF BusINESS ACTIVITY 
1935-9=100 for industrial production and freight car loadings. 


1923-5 = 100 for all other series. 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation) 


Sept., Aug., Sept.,* 
1940 1941 1941 
Industrial production (total)... 127 160 160 
Manufactures (total) ......... 129 165 166 
PL a kc0ancanewes eddie 151 198 202 
UNE. 5 6s ois bn 6 des eee 112 139 137 
PE ics ce cuhegaeenaanss¢ 116 131 130 
Construction contracts (total) ... 93 152 159 
EL] ctecevesye cece 82 112 101 
Pe wae éteetiscetseas 101 184 207 
Factory employment (total)..... 108 -9 133 -0 sae 
Durable goods ............. 107 -4 141-1 
Non-durable goods ......... 110-3 125 -3 
Factory payrolls (total) ........ 111 6 157 -8 
Pee 115-1 177 +1 
Non-durable goods ......... 107 -7 136 -2 adh 
Freight car loadings ........... 112 139 130 
Department store sales ........ 97 134 112 
Department store stocks........ 70 87 


* Preliminary. 


The output of aircraft rose to 1,914 in September, an 
increase of 60 over the figure for August which contained 
three more working days. But production in September 
was still some 300 units behind the schedule prepared a year 
ago. The production of engines, too, has been speeded 
up; some 2,700 operational engines more turned out in 
August, of which about 500 were exported, apart from 
those in finished aircraft. In addition, some 1,209 smaller 
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engines for trainers and tanks were completed in Augys 
The total horse-power of engines produced in that month 
at 4,500,000, was three times that of August, 1940. 


American & British 
Taxation 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
put into circulation some very remarkable calculations 
purporting to prove that the burden of taxation in the 
United States is higher than that of the United Kingdom. 
The fallacies underlying this comparison have already been 
effectively pointed out in a speech by Mr J. L. Sullivan, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; but since The 
Economist was used by the Chamber of Commerce as one 
of its sources, a further brief comment is in* order. The 
Chamber of Commerce gives two comparisons, of which 
the first is the absolute money burden of total taxation in 
the two countries. The American figure is given as $180 
per head, the British as $173. The American figure, which 
works out at a total of $23,400 millions, is arrived at only 
by taking the highest of a range of estimates of State and 
local taxes. The British figure works out at about £1,980 
millions, which is definitely on the low side if it is intended 
to include (as it should) the full effect of existing national 
taxes, social service contributions (included in the American 
figure) and the autonomous revenue of Northern Ireland. 
The figure would be more correct if it were about $190 per 
head. But in any case, this particular comparison is entirely 
dictated by the rate of exchange that happens to be fixed 
by the exchange control—and even if it is established that 
the average American pays more taxes than the average 
Briton that merely proves how much richer the United 
States is. 

The only fair method of comparison is by expressing 
tax revenue as a percentage of national income. In this 
comparison, the Chamber of Commerce performed the 
statistical tour de force of putting the American national 
income at (in the current financial year) $90 billions and 
the British at $36 billions (£9,000 millions !). So anxious are 
they to prove that the American burden is higher than the 
British that they cheerfully accept figures which would 
make the per caput British income more than Io per cent 
higher than the American. The source of this figure of 
£9,000 millions is stated to be an article in The Economist 
of February 1, 1941. There are two things to be observed 
about the figure. First, it was described at the time as 2 
crude estimate, and any such lay guesses were superseded 
by the official estimates issued at the time of the Budget 
speech and fully reported in The Economist. Secondly, the 
figure was printed as an estimate of gross national income. 
At the time, this was not a very clear concept; but the 
context of the article should have made it clear that it re- 
ferred to what, in the more exact terminology developed in 
The Economist of April. 12, 1941 (when no less than nine 
separate definitions of the national income were identified), 
was called “gross available resources at market prices.” As 
such, the £9,000 millions figure (for the fiscal year 1941-42) 
was not badly out ; the estimate for the last quarter of 1940 
derivable from the White Paper is about £8,200 millions. | 

But the correct figure for comparison with the official 
American estimates of national income is not the largest 
of the nine but the smallest, or net national income at factor 
cost, since that most nearly accords with the American 
definitions. This figure was at the rate of £5,804 millions 
(say $23 billions) in the last quarter of 1940 and may be $24 
billions or slightly more on the average of the current 
financial year. If the proper total of expenditure is compared 
with this figure, the tax burden works out at about 36 per 
cent or well above the American proportion of 25 per cent. 
In the present state of terminology and estimation, national 
income figures are very dangerous tools of controversy, ' 
be handled only by the expert. It is a very great pity that, 
in the anxiety to make a point of domestic political signifi- 
cance, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
should have given the impression that the British taxpay*t, 
after two years of war, is bearing a burden rather less heavy 
than that which the American taxpayer knows, from his own 
experience, to be far from intolerable: When the existing 
Federal taxes have been about doubled, the burden of taxa- 
tion in the United States will approximate to that now 
existing in this country. Until then, the British taxpay¢t 
should be left to groan without competition. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


British Investment 


ee the opening of the Argentine rail season 
appears to offer nothing but confirmation of the gloomy 
forebodings entertained by the majority of informed stock- 
holders, interest in investment possibilities in South America 
has quickened strikingly in recent weeks. This is no 
doubt due in part to the improvement in the exchange posi- 
tion of certain of the republics, an improvement which, in 
the case of Brazil, recently permitted the transfer of a divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of Brazilian Traction for the 
first time since 1938. Moreover, United States and British 
Government purchases from the South American continent 
and, in particular, from Argentina, have raised hopes of a 
general improvement in trade. On the other hand, the 
accumulation of sterling balances in London, which may 
result if the scope of recent transactions is greatly extended, 
again brings to the fore the possibility that the Governments 
concerned will take the opportunity to redeem the national 
railways, and other key interests, from foreign control. 

The British investor has now, and has had since the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a considerable stake in 
the South American continent. The record of investment in 
this field over the last hundred years has not been a wholly 
felicitous one, but it has none the less played an important 
part in stimulating the expansion of British trade, and a 
vital part in financing the development of the former Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies. Now that the British investor 
appears to be faced with a choice between prolonged absence 
of dividends and repurchase at some arbitrary price, it is 
opportune to ask what Great Britain has put into South 
America during the past century, what she has got out of it, 
and what are the current prospects, in the absence of expro- 
priative action by the Governments of the various republics. 
In short, would the British investor be well quit of com- 
mitments in Latin America, or is the heyday of development 
still to come? 

From the historical standpoint, it is hardly possible to 
overestimate the importance of the part played by British 
capital in the creation and development of the republics 
which threw off the Spanish yoke around 1820. The original 
loans, which were floated mainly through the instrumentality 
of the houses of Baring and Rothschild between 1823 and 
1825, were for the twin purposes of arming the republics 
against reconquest, and of exploiting the mineral resources 
of Bolivia and Colombia. The boom was short-lived, and 
default was general by 1826, but it is reliably estimated that 
between 1815 and 1830 as much as £20,000,000 was sub- 
scribed through the London market for investment in Latin 
America. 

By 1830, the British public had thoroughly burnt its 
fingers in this quarter of the globe, and interest in its possi- 
bilities did not reawaken until the railway boom in other 
more accessible regions had reached an advanced stage. The 
opening of the new epoch of investment in South America 
dates from the agreement of Thomas Brassey to start the 
construction of the Central Argentine Railway in 1864. 
With the opening up of the continent by the pro- 
vision of cheaper and more rapid transport in the third 
quarter of the century, the large-scale exportation of the 
grain crops of the Argentine and of the coffee of Brazil 
attracted fresh capital. By 1878, British capital in Argentina 
alone is estimated to have amounted to £27 millions, or 
90 per cent of the total foreign investment :n that country. 

€ peak of British lending to South America was reached 
before 1914. Since that date, a local high level was touched 
IN 1926-27, but the bulk of investment in the inter-war 
Period came from the United States. Thus, British invest- 
ments are estimated to have risen from $3,834 millions to 
$4,515 millions between 1913 and 1931, while United States 
investments increased from $173 millions to $3,102 millions. 
The latest estimate for total British holdings gives a figure 
of £1,090 millions in 1940, against £1,205 millidns in 1930. 

Ore the war, roughly one-fifth of all British overseas 


in South America 


investments were still in South America. It is esti- 
mated that as much as 80 per cent of the total is in either 
Government securities or railways. The remainder is 
employed in companies representing the staple industries 
of almost every republic. In the main, these companies are 
registered in the United Kingdom—a practice that stands 
in contrast to the United States investments, which are 
largely in companies of local registration. 

In many respects, the investment of foreign capital in 
South America has features that are not found elsewhere. 
From the standpoint of the republic, British control of, say, 
Lautaro Nitrate, operating in Chile, Peruvian Corporation 
or Lobitos, operating in Peru, or Leach’s Argentine Estates 
and Forestal Land in Argentina, provides foreign capital 
with an unusually direct interest in the development of the 
countries in question. This is scarcely less so when invest- 
ment, as in the case of the United States, has been pre- 
dominantly through the holding of shares in South 
American ventures. From the standpoint of the British 
investor, the dependence of each of the republics on the sale 
in international markets of one or two primary foodstuffs or 
raw materials has made his investments peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the influence of the trade cycle. That is to say, the 
South American republics benefited excessively from the 
boom of the late 1920’s and suffered proportionately in the 
slump years. Although the conclusion of the Roca Agree- 
ments with Argentina in 1933 and 1936 prevented that 
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country from feeling the full effect of the British swing- 
over to protection, the South American republics have 
never again attained the prosperity of the pre-slump period, 
and British investors as a whole have never since 1930 
enjoyed a reasonable return on their money. 

The depression affected all classes of British investments 
in South America. The British investor suffered, not only 
from the direct effect of the slump in prices of primary 
products, but also from the loss to railways and public 
utility services which was implicit in the depression and 
from the general default on the service of Government 
loans. In the latter respect, the performance of Argentina 
has been a notable exception, made possible largely by the 
influence of active business and latterly of trade agreements 
with this country. Earnings in the majority of concerns have 
improved since 1933. This is particularly true of the three 
leading oil companies—Lobitos, Anglo-Ecuadorian and 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions. Indeed, the results of oil com- 
panies are the sole examples of investment in the South 
American continent which appear to yield a reasonable 
return by normal standards on speculative ventures. The ex- 
planation is no doubt to be found mainly in the expanding 
world demand for petroleum and oil products in a world 
preparing for and waging war—and, latterly, through the 
exclusion of various alternative sources of supply which fall 
within the zone of conflict. The same explanation is true 
of the results of Borax Consolidated, which, as in the case 
of Forestal Land, also enjoys the advantage of possessing 
assets outside the South American continent. At the other 
end of the scale, the railways, which sell their product in 
the domestic market, have suffered from progressive ex- 
change depreciation without compensating rises in charges. 

The fact that no genuine recovery from slump conditions 
has yet been realised by so many South American Govern- 
ments and undertakings is due almost as much to the threat 
and outbreak of war as to the gradual atrophy of inter- 
national trade during the past decade. Yet, for a continent 
which lived pre-eminently ‘by international trade and was 
originally developed on the assumption that constantly 
expanding trade was to be the order of the day, the advent 
of autarky was undoubtedly the most serious single factor. 
Whatever feeble signs of recovery were evident by 1937 
were obliterated in the following year, except in the case of 
industries providing the immediate materials of war. The 
direct cause of the current stagnation is the blockade of 
continental Europe and the difficulty of shipping supplies 
to Great Britain and United States. The advent of exchange 
control in South America, necessitated by the low level 


of foreign exchange balances, has provided the added com- | 


plication for the British investor that, even were surplus 
earnings realised in terms of the local currency, an exchange 
embargo would prohibit the transfer of dividends—or, 
alternatively, the exchange loss involved would eliminate the 
source of the dividend. 

Clearly, the essential difficulty about British investments 
in South America is that they were mainly subscribed in 
the idyllic times before the war of 1914-18 was regarded 
as inevitable. They were based on assumptions regarding 
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the future of world trade which became untenable as the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency gained ground at an ever-greater 
pace. 

Just what the future holds for South America js 
far from clear. There are strong indications that the larger 
republics at least will insist upon developing secondary and 
tertiary industries, and it may be that the orientation of 
trade policy will be more towards North America and less 
towards this country. This possibility is strengthened by 
the fact that much of the capital which will have to be 
borrowed will come from that quarter; but, on the other 
hand, the United Kingdom is likely to remain the chief 
outlet for much of the production of the South American 
republics, and the destination of their exports is unlikely 
to be allowed to exert no influence at all on the source of 
their imports. It must remain the case for a considerable 
period that large tracts of the continent must look for 
prosperity in the resumption of exports on a large scale ; 
indeed, without them, progress in industrialisation must be 
painfully slow, even with the assistance of borrowed money. 
It seems improbable that, with a growing sense of nation- 
hood, the South American countries will for long postpone 
the acquisition of those public utilities, including, of course, 
the railways, which are in foreign hands. Any offer for these 
which makes a reasonable allowance for recovery under a 
régime of good neighbourliness ought to be accepted by 
the British investor. The position as regards other invest- 
ments is less clear. It may be that the British investor will 
have to choose between an outright sale and the acceptance 
of holdings in companies of South American registration, 
but with British management still playing a dominant part. 
This would pave the way for a gradual acquisition of 
control and ownership by the nationals of the country in 
question in a way which is difficult under existing circum- 
stances. It must not be forgotten that British commercial 
and financial interests in South America, and particularly 
in Argentina, are not limited to those which have a Stock 
Exchange quotation. There is a large and vigorous British 
trading community there, in whose operations the investor 
has no share, but which has been a valuable asset to both 
countries. Whatever the financial aspect in the short run, 
it would be politically undesirable that trade connections 
should be reduced still further and that a field of consider- 
able possibilities should be left to others, including a 
defeated and possibly defiant Germany. How soon these 
connections will prove financially valuable will depend upon 
the successful solution of a number of problems of post- 
war reconstruction in both the national and international 
fields, the discussion of which is only now commencing. It 
is very easy to underestimate the difficulties to be overcome, 
but the lesson of the past two decades will not have been 
learned, and all the suffering which they have brought wil! 
be in vain if the new world that emerges is not more 
prepared to accept the initial sacrifices demanded by 4 
policy of co-operation between country and country than 
was the old. In any such scheme of things, it is difficult to 
believe that there will not be room for relations of mutual 
benefit between Britain and the South American republics. 


Finance and Banking 


Bank and Treasury Deposits 


The pace in the expansion of clearing bank deposits 
was slightly slower in October than in the previous month. 
The rise in this item last month amounted to £61,028,000 
compared with £117,446,000 in September. But the prime 
motive power in the movement remains unchanged. It 
is still the stimulus of increased lending on Treasury 
deposits and of larger holdings of longer-term Government 
securities that provides the mainspring of credit expansion. 
Last month Treasury deposits increased by £64,500,000 
and the clearing bank returns thus confirm the evidence 


' of the previous week’s floating debt return, indicating that 


over the previous month there had been little or no encash- 
ment of Treasury deposits by the banks prior to their 
maturity. The rise in deposits is thus more than accounted 
for by the increased holding of Treasury deposits, and the 
concurrent increase of £46,549,000 in the banks’ invest- 


ments is approximately counterbalanced by a fall of 
£45,275,000 in their bill portfolio, ie., in their holdings 
of Treasury bills. The banks, therefore, tended last month 
to finance their resumed purchases of Government secur!- 
ties (coinciding with the reopening of the War Bonds tap 
and with the launching of the Warships Weeks campaign) 
by allowing their Treasury bills to run off and not by 
recalling ‘Treasury deposits. Advances continue theif 
persistent decline and at £823,215,000 are some £190,000,000 
below che high level reached in the early months of the 
war. The October return provides the required factual 
evidence of the money squeeze which was so apparent 
when the banks were making up for their latest monthly 
statements. Cash was slightly lower than it had been 4 
month previously and, given the intervening expansion 10 
deposits, the ratio was down to near the conventional 
minimum, the average for all the banks working out 4 
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10.33 per cent, The substantial contraction in the holding 
of bills was concurrent with an increase of £5,000,000 in 
the outstanding volume of Treasury bills issued through 
the tender, and it may therefore be assumed that over the 
period covered by the latest clearing bank return, the dis- 
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count market was called upon to increase its holding of 
Treasury bills considerably. Yet the clearing banks’ short 
loans fell over the month by £2,064,000. This adequately 
explains the keen search for non-clearing bank money which 
marked the last two weeks of October in the money market. 


Petain’s Annuity and Other Problems 


Parliament has this week shown some interest in certain 
minor offshoots of the foreign exchange problem. Questions 
have been asked about the special facilities granted to 
Marshal Pétain for remitting to him the proceeds of a 
sterling annuity which he was farsighted enough to purchase 
in 1937. These have led to other questions on the very 
sore subject of remittances from this country to dependants 
evacuated to the United States and Canada. The Marshal’s 
case has very little to do with exchange control in this 
country. The contract is between him and an insurance 
company registered in Canada which maintains normal 
diplomatic contact with Vichy. The fulfilment of that con- 
tract costs this country no foreign exchange. In the normal 
way, the sterling in question would have been paid to the 
custodian for enemy property ; in this case it has presum- 
ably been placed at the free disposal of the Marshal to be 
sold in one or other of the remaining free markets. But 
since the sterling had to be acquired by a Canadian com- 
pany, the loss of exchange, if there is one, will certainly 
not be ours. The Chancellor of the Exchequer chose a 
rather surprising defence for the attitude of the Treasury 
in this matter when he argued that it would have been 
“petty” to have withheld the payment. This implied that 
a breach had in fact been made through the regulations for 
the special benefit of the Marshal and invited the subsequent 
avalanche of questions on the “ pettiness” of refusing the 
comparatively small amount of dollar exchange needed to 
cave British dependants in the United States and Canada 


from the private charity on which they are compelled to 
subsist. 
* 


On this issue the case of the authorities has all along been 
consistent, They point out that those who sent their families 
to dollar countries did so on the unmistakable under- 
standing that they would be allawed no dollars to provide 
for their keep, They add that the scarcity of dollars—as 
Mr Churchill again pointed out in his Guildhall speech 
this week—is no less to-day than when this ruling was 
made, It is, nevertheless, easy to understand that the 
warm and spontaneous charity with which the evacuees 
Were originally made welcome may in some cases be 
Wearing distinctly thin after eighteen months. It is none 
too early to study ways and means of remedying a situation 
Which does the British cause some disservice on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is difficult to understand why such 
a decided negative has always hitherto been given to the 
Suggestion that the parents of children who are in North 
America should be invited to contribute to a fund which 
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would be spent after the war in this country, in some 
mianner that would express the gratitude that is felt. There 
need never be any question of dollars having to be provided, 
now or after the war. For example, such a fund might be 
utilised after the war to finance scholarships for American 
and Canadian children and students. 


Subscriptions to American Periodicals 


The rigidity of the exchange control’s attitude towards 
remittances to dependants in dollar countries demands 
equal rigidity in applying the principles of control in other 
directions. It cannot be said that the British authorities are 
in any way lacking in the required zeal, and hardly a week 
passes that fails to bring to light some refinement in the 
effectiveness of the controlling measures. Among the more 
interesting of these has been the added restrictions placed 
recently on the facilities given to American publishing com- 


panies to collect subscriptions to their periodicals from’ 


readers in this country. A number of these companies had 
devised arrangements whereby subscriptions were collected 
in sterling on the understanding that the proceeds were 
spent in this country. This may well have worked in such a 
way as to check remittances of dollars which would other- 
wise have been made to this country in order to cover the 
said expenditure. In so far as this occurred, the arrangements 
could be said to offend against the spirit of the exchange 
regulations. These facilities have consequently been with- 
drawn. The circulation of these American periodicals in this 
country will undoubtedly be considerably curtailed unless 
the publishing houses in question can induce the American 
authorities to send their consignments on Lease-Lend 
terms. It is difficult to assess the relative weight of the 
considerations in a border-line case such as this. Any inter- 
ference with the interchange of news and views between 
Britain and America is to be deplored. Moreover, many of 
these periodicals will still be available when ordered 
through newsagents who have import licences, so that the 
saving of dollars must be very small. But the authorities 
have evidently decided that the uniform application of the 
exchange regulations is paramount. 


Payments Agreement with China 


At long last China has been brought within the circle 
of countries with which payments to and from the sterling 
area are regulated by official agreement. The new arrange- 
ments, which came into force last Thursday, specify that 
trade between China and the United Kingdom will only be 
allowed on condition that payment is made through an 
approved bank. Similar action has been taken in other 
parts of the Empire and, what is more important, by the 
United States Government. This, incidentally, is the first 
instance of the applicatien of an exchange control measure 
by the American authorities. The new measures are the 
logical culmination of the steps already taken by the British 
and American authorities to give their support to the 
Chinese currency. The main obstacle to the effective grant 
of financial aid to China has in the past been the presence 
of the enemy and of his puppet organisations in the very 
centres where help was being given through open market 
operations and the consequent dangers of much of that help 
serving unwittingly to strengthen the reserves of the invader. 
The first serious move to meet this situation was taken some 
weeks ago with the agreement reached with various approved 
banks in Shanghai and other centres to deal in exchange 
only at the official rates and for purposes duly authorised 
by the Stabilisation Board. That considerable advance has 
now been consolidated by the new arrangements which in 
fact centralise the whole of the payments between China 
and the sterling and dollar areas in channels wholly subject 
to the control of the Stabilisation Board. 


Mopping Up Excess Reserves 


The return of the Federal Reserve Banks for Novem- 
ber 6th is the first of these documents to show the effect of 
the increases in member bank reserve requirements which 


; 
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came into operation on November Ist last. The changes 
were as follows : — 


Present Previous 
Require- Require- 
Classes of deposits and banks. ments. ments. 
On net demand deposits. (Per cent of deposits. 
Central Reserve City banks ......... a 224 
Reserve City banks ...............++: ror 174 
“Country ” banks ..........-..+.:2++++ 12 

On time deposits. 
All member banks ..............0:.5+5 B © ccsans 5 


Member banks’ excess reserve balances which stood at 
$4,600 millions on October 30th had been reduced to 
$3,410 millions by November 6th. The process of mopping 
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up excess reserves has, however, been hastened by mean 
other than the upward adjustment of reserve requirements, 
The Federal Reserve Banks’ statements show that betweer, 
October 16th and 23rd last the total member bank iaaeoen 
deposits had fallen from $13,321 millions to $12,749 millions 
the whole of this reduction being borne by the amount oj 
excess reserves, Detailed returns will have to be received 
before the exact causal factor in this movement can be 
determined, but it is probable that the sudden fall in these 
reserve deposits prior to the operation of the higher reserve 
requirements was due to a transfer of credit to non-member 
deposits. It is certainly not explained by open market opera- 
tions or by gold movements. Excess reserves reached their 
peak of $6,931 millions in November, 1940. 


Investment 


Overseas Investments 


The better news of the past few days has had the 
usual effect on the stock market, namely a recovery in turn- 
over, but this is already showing signs of having passed its 
peak. Actually, Monday and Tuesday of this week were, 
according to the criterion of the number of bargains marked, 
the busiest days since mid-September, when industrial 
equities were at the highest of the year. According to the 
index of The Financial News, this level has been fully 
attained once more, while fixed-interest stocks have just 
maintained the advance on their then level. The real interest 
in the past few days has, however, once more been con- 
centrated upon overseas investments, notably South 
American bonds and shares of all descriptions, as well as 
oil and gold-mining favourites. At current levels many of 
these purchases represent a long-term speculation, but it is 
to be noted that, with the exception of Argentine railway 
equities, there has been no substantial loss of value during 
the temporary halt which fo'lowed the previous burst of 
buying in these sections. No doubt some of the buying 
was a short-term gamble, but it seems that the search for 
capital appreciation is now driving the investor further and 
further afield. Something of the background against which 
the prospects of South American investments must be viewed 
is given in an article on page 597, and a development of 
interest to investors in oil companies is set out in a Note 
on page 590. Gold mines appear.to be in a different category 
in that their troubles—if they are to come—will begin to 
emerge after the war. At the moment, all that can be said is 
that the concentration upon the type of security which has 
been popular of late appears to reflect a belief that the 
powers of light will—in the popular phrase—win the peace 
as well as the war. 


Montreal Finances 


The full text of the City of Montreal’s debt plan has 
now been made available in this country, but adds little 
useful information to the story as set out in The Economist 
on November ist. There are, however, two points of some 
interest, neither of which is likely to influence favourably 
the attitude of British bondholders to the scheme. One of 
these is that “provision is to be made for adequate and 
effective financial control, details of which are to be 
arranged by representatives of the City and the Debenture 
Holders’ Committee,” that is the committee in Canada. 
The second is a list of the items in respect of which the 
debt of $40} millions has been, or is to be, incurred 
from the City’s bankers. In round figures, this includes 5 
millions for conversion premium and other payments under 
the suggested scheme, and 8} millions for the renewal or 
funding of debt. Of the remainder, the principal items are 
$10,340,000 for direct relief, $6 millions anticipation of 
revenue re taxes consolidated, and $10 millions reserve for 
losses of taxes and other accounts receivable. Montreal was 
before the war a city of well over a million inhabitants, 
more than Glasgow or Birmingham. It is out of reason to 
suggest that it cannot meet such calls upon it without bor- 
rowing for an average period of some five years. Alterna- 
tively, if it prefers to borrow, it should have no difficulty 
in raising such a sum as $26 millions on easy terms to pay 
off the banks, once there is a reasonable assurance that 
its finances would be soundly administered in future. 


Without that assurance no scheme should be accepted by 
holders of its debt. 


* * * 


Protecting the Bondholder 


In a time of war controls, it is inevitable that some 
sections of public opinion should favour intervention from 
above, and it is presumably this mentality which has sug- 
gested that the General Purposes Committee of the Stock 
Exchange should assume, permanently, the function 
adopted with regard to the Montreal dispute. Without 
questioning the great value of their intervention in the 
circumstances of the moment, it seems highly undesirable 
that development of the system of protection for the bond- 
holder should lie along these lines. There exists already 
machinery for this purpose in the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, which might well be extended to deal with 
all overseas bonds. That body works in close co-operation 
with more than one department of the Government, and 
it would be ridiculous to duplicate their work. Further, a 
protest will always be more effective if it comes from the 
general body of bondholders, based on information sup- 
plied by their brokers and the Press. Apart from the fact 
that it has not been thought necessary to provide machi- 
nery for dealing with defaults within the Empire, the 
principal lacuna in the existing system is the lack of infor- 
mation as to the activities of some borrowers—Montreal 
is a notorious example. What is required—and here the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange has an important rdle 
—is that this information should be made available from 
the start and that it should be kept up to date. It is not 
to be supposed that it is wholly the fault of the Com- 
mittee that no such conditions have been enforced before 
granting permission to deal. The current assumption, in 
the past, was that the name of the issuing house was a 
sufficient guarantee of soundness of the loan. That may 
have been the case at the moment of lending—although 
even that was not always true—but with the lapse of time 
conditions change, and it is clear that, if ever the time 
returns when there are new issues of this type in London, 
every effort should be made to strengthen the hand of the 
Stock Exchange in demanding the regular supply of ade- 
quate statistics, A department might then be established 
to collect, collate and disseminate this information to 
brokers and others concerned. This department might 
perhaps best be established by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee, since they would have certain further information 
which could not be reduced to figures. In any case, there 
should be a complete pooling of all available facts and im- 
proved machinery for their publication. , 


* * * 


British Sugar Corporation 


The system of subsidising the growth of sugar beet 
by a payment to manufacturers of beet sugar aroused from 
the first a good deal of comment, and the fortunes of the 
British Sugar Corporation have been watched with a great 
deal of interest. The accounts for the year to March 31st 
last, held up by a change in procedure as to remuneration, 
are now presented showing a drop in trading profit from 
£1,182,143 to £777,164. This fall must be due largely to the 
fact that, whereas under the old arrangement the 
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Back to Sanity and Free Trade 


War is teaching us that the whole World is a unit in which the needs of each can 
he met only by taking into consideration the needs of others.” 


, ® s . ee ’ ‘Y . . . . . . 
*This sentence from “ Towards a Christian Britain ’—the Manifesto recently issued 
by the Lord Mayor of Manchester and Mayors of other Lancashire towns—reveals the 
new spirit abroad in the Land. 


For far too long have the British people thought only of their own standards of 
life. They are now beginning to learn that not only have they had false ideas of values, 
but that their own standards can be maintained and improved only if the lot of the 


peoples of other nations improves also. No nation can benefit permanently out of the 
miseries of others. 


Britain raised the standards of life of her own people and of all mankind under 
Free Trade. Protection reversed that process. 


The move back to Free Trade has begun. The Atlantic Charter will be recorded 
in history as a turning point in the War. It has no value unless it means Free Trade. 
And it does mean Free Trade. 

Mr Sumner Welles, United States Secretary of State, courageously and frankly 
stated to an audience of the National Foreign Trade Convention in New York, that 
American tariffs were amongst the most important Causes of the War. He said “ the 
resultant misery, bewilderment and resentment, together with other equally pernicious 
contributing causes, paved the way for the rise of those very dictatorships which have 
plunged almost the entire world in war.” 

Britain, too, made her greatest economic error in abandoning Free Trade. Here. 
too, repentance is the order of the day. The Rt. Honourable Anthony Eden, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, at Manchester, on October 25th, said: ““ We must recognise 
that in the past twenty years we have taken a number of wrong turnings in economics 
and politics alike. To review and consider those mistakes amongst ourselves is 
essential if we are to shape our future policy aright. These are the problems which 
are being considered now by the Government.” 


This statement can mean nothing but a proposal to reconsider the Protectionist 
Policy. 

Our country built up its prosperity and its 45,000,000 population on Free Trade. 
Under Protection its earnings have fallen. And when the earnings fall it becomes the 
policy of Government to see that all members of the community get something, however 
small. The inevitable result is regimentation, a huge bureaucracy, planned industry 
and the elimination of the small trader and craftsman. Planned industry is evidence 
of material poverty and poverty of the mind. 

In the coming months, vested interests, both of Capital and Labour, will fight for 
the return of their pre-war privileged positions. In order to do so, some will come 
forward with proposals for zones of trade influence and for international price rings. 
But the only cure is complete Free Trade for Britain—regardless of the policies of 
other nations. 

Time marches on. The pendulum swings back. Britain goes forward. A willing- 
ness for unselfish reform will fortify the will of men to fight for worthy things. 


Support for the Free Trade cause comes in by every post. 


Readers of The Economist are invited to apply for our Manifesto calling for an 
immediate declaration of Britain’s intention to return to Free Trade. 
The Free Trade Legion also seeks men to contest by-elections in the cause of 
Free Trade and to represent the Legion in all important Centres. 
The Free Trade Legion stands for Free Trade, retrenchment and reform, private 
enterprise, individual responsibility, and sanctity of contract. 
President—Major the Hon. L. H. Cripps, C.B.E., 


38, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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Treasury found a 4 per cent yield “ reasonable,” this has 
now been revised to 3} per cent. Otherwise the position 1s 
not greatly changed. The principle of guaranteeing this 
minimum is now explicitly recognised, whereas in the past 
an ex gratia payment was made when the pro rata subsidy 
on the product was insufficient. Shareholders will be pleased 
to learn, however, that the incentive scheme, under which a 
proportion of all economies, as against March, 1936, may 
be retained as profit and distributed, is still in force. These 
sufficed to cover an additional 1 per cent dividend, making 
4) per cent, the same as in the preceding year, and to add 
some £11,700 to carry forward after providing £80,000 for 
war damage contribution. The economies should increase 
yearly, and the figure is of the order of £145,000, compared 
with £50,000 odd for 1939-40. Charges against the profit 
shown above are slightly reduced except that net interest 
payable is up from £5,331 to £87,175. If this were a real 
increase in costs, it would cut heavily into profits, but it 
appears to arise in connection with the most striking change 
in the balance-sheet, namely, an expansion in the holding 
of raw and refined sugar of over £5,000,000 to £7,807,000 
odd. This is financed to the extent of £7,150,000 by advances 
from the Ministry of Food, and the other liabilities of the 
Corporation are very substantially reduced. A guarantee has 
been given against any loss on final realisation of these con- 
siderable stocks, and, presumably, this would include per- 
mission to charge any interest arising from carrying them. 
The excess of current assets over liabilities is increased by 
some £220,000 to approximately £2,000,000. The only other 
development of interest is the fixing of the EPT liability, 
which is favourable enough to release £105,000 from taxa- 
tion reserve for transfer to the reserve against any subse- 
quent fall in the sugar duty which stands, after the transfer, 
at £180,000. No figures of production are so far available, 
but it is evidently in excess of rationed requirements. How 
far the stock of the Corporation has been increased, and 
what contribution it may have made to recent assistance to 
Russia, are likely to remain hidden for some time. The out- 
look for the ordinary shares is conditioned by the extent of 
economies, and some definition of this term would be 
welcome. The £1 shares at 18s. 9d. yield some £4 17s. 3d. 


x * * 


Company Notes 


Mitchells and Butlers 


The full accounts of Mitchells and Butlers for the 
year to September 30th show a decline in profits after tax 
—except for an additional liability of £100,000 in 1939-40 
due to the rise in the rate of income tax—and depreciation 
from £599,827 to £540,736. Since results in the current 
year may well be subject to a further retrospective tax pro- 
vision, no comparison is possible between adjusted equity 
earnings of £390,510 in 1939-40 and the £439,898 at present 
available for 1940-41. The additional provision in the pre- 
vious year reduced the rate of earnings from 27.0 to 21.5 
per cent, while the latest accounts indicate earnings of 28.8 
per cent in the current year. Even if further taxation has 
to be provided retrospectively, it is unlikely that the 21 per 
cent dividend paid for the last four years will prove to 
have been under-earned. ‘There would, however, be another 
reduction in the carry forward, which is already lowered 
from the adjusted figure of £569,630 to £568,958 by the 
wransfer of £120,000 to war contingencies. In the previous 
year, property reserve received £100,000. 

Years ended September 30, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ ‘ 

Profits after tax and deprecn. 654,027 599/827 540°736 
DR cc ineciadenahatnes 6'tns 2,533 2,211 2,000 
PEE oc ncecess teeens ote $100,000 sve 
Debenture interest ......... 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Pref. and other dividends... . 64,903 57,106 48,838 
Ordinary stock :— 

Earned Labeda eed ociths on se 536,591 %390,510 439,898 

TEE ahnicte diebwtwaemeedks 4 421,842 380,868 320,570 

gg eee 26 +7 21-5 28-8 

DE Th acestubaseonbenee 21 21 21 
DD sevdaswensecasence *100,000 *100,000 §120,000 
Carry forward.............. 659,988 {569,630 568,958 


* Including £50,000 in 1938-39 and £100,000 in 1939/40 to 
Property Reserve. 

¢ Tax reserve of £100,000 deducted from carry forward, 
1939/40, in 1940/41 accounts. 

§ War Contingencies. 
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The directors state that gross profits increased last 

and that the apparent setback is entirely due to higher 
taxation. This assurance, which implies that total sven 
was not restrained by rising costs or by shortage of supplies 
or labour, is highly satisfactory. The accounts state that a 
damage to property was suffered from enemy action and 
that fixed assets, at £8,685,364 against £8,698,364, ane the 
subject of certain claims under the War Damage Act, A, 
was to be expected, stocks are somewhat depleted, totalling 
£936,808 against £965,560. Last year’s high pressure oj 


business is reflected in a rise in debtors from £168,532 1 in 
£269,501 and in creditors, including taxation, from vi 
£1,664,650 to £2,502,805. A rise in cash of some £500,000 of 
to £1,491,098 is accompanied by the investment of th 
£145,000 in Government securities, bringing the total 1 he 
£245,000. The transfer of £200,000 from contingencies 
leaving £600,000—to war contingencies brings this fung 
after the allocation from current profits and payment ¢ ; 
war damage contributions, to £203,108. In the absence of ra 
a further steep rise in income tax, there is every reason to [a 
expect that net earnings will be approximately maintained De 
this year. The £1 ordinary stock, at 79s. ex dividend, yields Fe 
£5 6s. 4d. per cent. 
or 
- * * Re 
Joshua Hoyle Payment - 
The fact that the final dividend of Joshua Hoyle and wi 
Sons is being maintained at 5 per cent, making again 7! ™ 
per cent for the year ended September 3oth last, is a It 
pointer to conditions in a considerable section of the cotton ig | 
industry. The company achieved in 1939-40 the largest — 
trading profit, and the best net earnings, for many years. the 
But the chairman pointed out that the bulk of the work toe 
represented pre-war orders. He also complained of the small on 
margin on Government contracts, which were already re- sca 
placing civilian demand, and the difficulties of export. In its 
the past year, there has been a great curtailment of indi- hol 
vidual demands for non-Goverpment purposes, while ex- ver 
port has become still more difficult. The interim state- 20 
ment shows, however, a rise in trading profit from £194,164 yea 
to £211,500, after EPT. In this case, the explanation may lie ort 
in a settlement of the EPT liability on a basis more favour- ma 
able than was expected a year ago. But it is probable that 2 ang 
part at least of the improvement is due to the growth of usu 
the official demand. This has been accentuated of late by the the 
need to ship textiles to Russia, and there is now a bottle- 
neck in certain sections of the industry caused by shortage 
of labour. A favourable view of the outlook is evidently held 
by the investing public, for the 2s. ordinary shares have 
been steady at 2s. 6d. for some time past, having risen over 
recent months from half that figure. The yield on the 7! 
per cent dividend and the current price is some £6 5°. ‘ 
per cent. ; 
THI 
* x * Tan¢ 
den: 
Fine Spinners’ Statement = 
If the Joshua Hoyle accounts helped to encourage the os 
recovery in cotton textile shares, the decision of Fine Cotton a 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association to discontinue interim imp 
reports, and defer dividend consideration until the end of Tue 
the financial year, has had the opposite effect, Yet it should of 
have caused no surprise. In his speech of May last, the cept 
chairman made it clear that the profits of 1940-41 had been one 
earned mainly in the first six months, and that the new o 
year would bring a decline. This may actually have been othe 
unduly pessimistic, for there is a world boom in cotton a 
textiles, caused by the cutting down of the Lancashire viou 
industry, and it is only the full effect of restrictions which 4 Dp 
is causing a further decline in turnover. This is not wholly = 
effective even yet in the doubling section of the industry, botk 
where the care and maintenance scheme comes into operation Mor 
on December 1st. Until the extent of the economies secur War 
under this is known, the outlook for Fine Spinners must cent 
remain problematical. One of the greatest factors in reducing day 
costs is full-time working, and at the moment large sections of 
of the industry have the choice between working part-time unc] 
and reducing still further the number of looms and spindles es 
at work. It appears that a considerable proportion of em- fore! 
ployees from telescoped factories either went into other pers 
industries or at least left the neighbourhood, with the result sulti 
that the bottle-neck has shifted from materials to labou!, gain 
It is not clear how far this labour should be attracted bac Frid 
into cotton, and upon the answer to that question depend = 
in the short run, the outlook for considerable sections © Chil 


the industry, 
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Prices, Tailors Results 


Preliminary figures of Prices, Tailors for the year to 
June 30th last show that this concern has suffered much 
‘ess from the difficulties of wartime operation than their 
competitors, Montague Burton, whose results were dealt 
with in The Economist of October 18th, during a period 
which ended three months earlier. The profit before taxa- 
rion shows a fall of less than 8 per cent and depreciation 
and all dividends are approximately maintained. The only 
‘mportant changes are in taxation figures and in the pro- 
vision of £18,342 for war damage contribution. The profits 
of the past three years and their allocation are set out in 
the following table, the amounts of the dividends paid 


heing estimated. 
Years to June 30th, 


1939 1940 1941 

f £ £ 
(rading Profit .........+... 452,864 542,216 503,611 
ee eee ee 70,000 153,000 230,000 
Tax Reserve .. 250s sccceenes 120,000 247,000 ne 
Depreciation ..-.-.-++++++. 95,322 96,302 95,911 
DR ceaeqnasnnanetee 1,500 1,333 1,250 
War Damage ........-.--- a ' ae 18,342 
Pref. and prefd. dividends... 39,875 33,000 + 30,562 
Renewals and Contingencies. . 40,000 bee od 
Available for ordinary....... 86,167 11,581 +127,546 
Paid on ordinary ........... 120,000 93,000 +75,626 
Come tecdats ait es hen 223,998 142,579 194,499 

c + Estimated. 


It will be seen that, while the current provision for tax 
is some §0 per cent up on the year, nothing is added to tax 
reserve or to other specific reserves. This interpretation of 
the preliminary statement is based on the supposition that 
the gross payment on the ordinary capital to the controlling 
company, Prices Trust, has been maintained. This can 
scarcely fail to be the case, since that concern has repeated 
its 25 per cent dividend, and virtually its sole asset is its 
holding in the trading company. Since the latter enjoyed 
very good trade in the year 1937, its EPT base is reasonably 
good, and it is probable that the large reserve set up a 
year ago is far from exhausted. Evidently the total appro- 
priated for taxation should be spread over the period in a 
manner quite different from that adopted in the accounts, 
and for this reason no attempt has been made to give the 
usual earnings percentages. The 5s. ordinary shares of 
the Trust at 18s. ex dividend, yield some £6 19s. per cent. 
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Central Argentine’s Poor Year 


The accounts of the Central Argentine Railway for the 
year to June 30th last do nothing to relieve the gloom created 
by the figures of BAGS and Western. As in the case of the 
former, gross receipts are down and, while all sections con- 
tributed to the fall, it was maize that was mainly responsible 
for the drop in goods takings. There is the familiar rise in 
expenses, due to higher fuel costs. Every other major item 
shows a fall both in absolute amount and in its proportion 
to total receipts. The rise in fuel costs was, however, 
£472,171, or more than one-third of the total interest 
charges of the company, and it is therefore not surprising 
to find the amount available heavily down, despite lighter 
exchange differences. 


Years to June 30th, 


1939 1940 1941 
f f f 

Passenger receipts .......... 2,502,103 2,176,011 2,089,673 
Goods es Washes ss ss 5,607,457 4,830,667 4,607,107 
ee ee 9,421,113 8,404,084 7,927,119 
Working expenses .......... 7,174,398 6,856,526 6,974,140 
Expense ratio ............. 76-15 81 -59 87 -98 
Exchange loss ............. 962,984 712,662 502,532 
Available for interestt ...... 1,316,488 867,159 479,614 
Interest charges ............ 1,280,559 1,282,568 *1,277,257 
Carry forward .........:... 263,963 tDr151,446 Dr797,643 


¢ Including income from investments. {Written off out of 
General Reserve. *Of which £1,145,966 postponed under scheme 
of Nov., 1940. 


Actually the increase shown in working expenses is due 
solely to an appropriation of £191,840, against nothing in 
1939-40, to renewal funds, and the increase in fuel costs 
was more than offset by economies in other direct working 
expenses. Unfortunately, renewals fund still shows a decline 
of some £260,000 against £330,000 a year before. The first 
four months of the current year show an improvement in 
gross receipts of £500,000. Even in 1940-41, cereals 
accounted for some 47 per cent of the total tonnage of 
products carried, and the maintenance of this improvement 
will depend largely upon whether the Argentine Govern- 
ment buys the new season’s cereal crops and whether it is 
possible to transport them to the coast, where storage is 
now scarce. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All dealings are for cash only. 


THE naval successes in the Mediter- 
ranean, together with a spate of confi- 
dent speeches by the leaders of the Allied 
Governments, provided the impetus to a 
marked improvement in the markets. 
Turnover (which included considerable 
speculative support of South American 
'ssues), as well as prices, showed a marked 
mprovement. Some profit-taking on 
Tuesday was well absorbed, but sufficed 
‘0 prevent any further advance. An ex- 
caption to the general revival was the 
gilt-edged market, which has been 
affected by the current Warship Weeks, 
but there was considerable activity in all 


other sections of the market. 


_The gilt-edged market finished the pre- 
vious week on a quiet but firm note, 
4 per cent Consols and Funding Loan 
both advancing 4, while the 2} per cent 
National War Bonds 1946-48 and 1945-7 
th improved +x. Desultory trading on 
onday led to losses of 4 for 3} per cent 
at Loan, Local Loans and the 2} per 
cent Funding Loan. On the following 
y Prices, apart from an improvement 
In § per cent Conversion, remained 
unchanged, but Wednesday brought a re- 
‘sumption of the decline. 
git marked contrast, activity in the 
oreten bond market was considerable, 
Persistent support for Brazilian issues re- 
sulting in numerous and well-spread 
gains, among which, on the previous 
niday the 20 year Funding “A” loan 
Sained 14, while at the re-opening the 
Der cent loan of 1927 rose 2 points. 
tan bonds were persistently good, 


while the 6 per cent Peruvian Corpora- 
tion debenture stock jumped 2 points 
both before and after the week-end. 
Japanese issues were inactive and eased 
slightly at the re-opening, but on Tues- 
day prices were generally steady. Among 
European issues, French sterling railway 
bonds were offered after some earlier 
gains. 


* 


The improved tone in the home rail 
market continued into the earlier part of 
the current week. Thus, after closing on 
Friday with rises of } for GW ordinary 
and Southern preferred, and j in 
Southern deferred, the market witnessed 
gains of } for LMS and GW ordinary 
at the eee On Tuesday, LMS 
ordinary improved 4, while both Southern 
deferred and preferred and London 
Transport “C” stock all gained 4}. 
Senior issues were firm throughout. But 
in midweek junior issues suffered from 
profit-taking. 


In the foreign rail market South 
American issues responded with nume- 
rous sharp advances to steady buying in 
a market short of stock. Senior issues 
were particularly favoured, the 4 and § 
per cent Central Argentine debenture 
stocks each rising 3 points before the 
week-end. Fresh support on Monday 
occasioned a further all-round advance 
in which BAGS 5 per cent preference 
gained 2 points. e following day 
profit-taking led to a small but general 
decline, but the undertone remained dis- 
tinctly firm. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific 
ordinary was persistently strong. 


Well-spread gains in all sections re- 
flected the better turnover in the indus- 
trial market, and, despite slight profit- 
taking on Tuesday, prices remained 
generally firm. Among breweries, Watney 


‘ deferred and Ind Coope rose 1s. before the 


week-end, while Ind Coope and Guinness 
gained the same amount on Monday, 
when H. G. Simonds jumped 2s. After 
some earlier uncertainty, aircraft and 
motor issues improved in the earlier part 
of this week, Triplex, Leyland and Rolls- 
Royce being prominent with good gains. 
Heavy industrial issues were dull before 
the week-end, John Brown losing ts. 3d., 
but on Tuesday numerous small im- 
provements were registered. Quiet sup- 
port throughout led to small gains for 
shipping issues, although Cunard reacted 
on Tuesday, when P. and O. deferred 
gained 9d. In the textile group, British 
Celanese were outstanding with gains of 
1s, Id. on the previous Friday and 
Is. 6d. at the re-opening, among 
numerous smaller advances. On Tues- 
day, however, the decision by Fine Cotton 
Spinners not to publish an interim state- 
ment led to a slight easing of prices. 
Persistent support for tobacco issues 
occasioned many good gains both before 
and after the week-end. Following an 
earlier gain of 7, Imps. advanced 34 on 
Monday, while the next dav Carreras and 
BAT both improved yx. In the miscel- 
laneous section, Brazilian Traction en- 
joyed steady support. Later there were 
signs that the rise had spent its force, 
and lower prices accompanied a fall in 
turnove: 


In common with other sections, the 
(Continued on page 606) 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment in October 


The latest unemployment returns reveal a further 
decline in the number of persons on the registers of employ- 
ment exchanges in Great Britain, from 230,621 on Septem- 
ber 15th to 216,199 on October 13th. The number of wholly 
unemployed fell from 196,594 to 185,850. Within this 
category, the number of men declined from 87,638 to 85,598, 
and that of women from 78,854 to 72,789. There were also 
fewer unemployed boys and girls. The number of tem- 
porarily stopped workers was reduced from 23,973 to 
20,452, and that of unemployed persons normally in casual 
occupations from 10,054 to 9,897. The unemployed in the 
latter category include 9,412 men, 476 women, eight boys 
and one girl. The reduction in unemployment between 
September and October has been fairly widespread ; with 
the exception of the London and south-eastern district, 
there was a decline in all the administrative regions. 
Although the reservoir from which labour can be recruited 
for war work is now probably small, every effort should be 
made to press into service the marginal worker. There is 
probably scope for yet a further reduction in the numbers 
of wholly unemployed ; there is room for further curtail- 
ment in the manufacture of unnecessary consumers’ goods 
and in the service trades; and there are still many women 
not gainfully employed who could perform one of the 
many kinds of national service. 


+ * * 


Middle East Supply Centre 


The countries in Nazi occupation have good reason to 
look forward with confidence to the fulfilment of the 
British: promise to feed them as sgon as they are freed. 
The task of supplying other countries with the necessities 
which war conditions prevent them obtaining for them- 
selves is already being carried out with a great measure of 
success in the Middle East. Some months ago the Middle 
East Supply Centre was set up to look after the civil needs 
of Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, Transjordan, the Sudan, Syria, 
Malta, Cyprus, Aden, British Samaliland, Ethiopia, and 
enemy territories in Africa occupied by allied forces. The 
combined population of these territories is about 50 millions, 
and they cover an area of about 2} million square miles. 
A large part of their supplies came, before the war, by 
Mediterranean routes now closed; new sources of supply 
have to be found. The Supply Centre uses the world-wide 
buying organisation of the British Government, so that the 
Middle-Eastern consumer now has the benefit of bulk pur- 
chases. Allied and American shipping is bringing in large 
quantities of food, coal, oil, fertilisers and raw materials 
for distribution to the civil population and for the building 
up of stocks. In order to economise shipping to the utmost, 
the Supply Centre encourages the meeting of local demand 
as far as possible from sources within the area. Palestine 
industries have been put in touch with customers in Turkey 
and the Sudan, and Egyptian rice, which used to be exported 
outside this area, is now sent to Syria. The chairman of 
the Centre is the Deputy Quartermaster-General, G.H.Q. 
Middle East, and it has a full-time deputy chairman, Sir 
Alexander Keown-Boyd, K.B.E., C.M.G. Other members 
are representatives of the Commander-in-Chief, Mediter- 
ranean, of the British Ambassadors to Egypt and Turkey, 
of the Governments of British territories in the group, of 
the British authorities in Syria, Lebanon and the occupied 
enemy territories in Africa, the military local provision 
office, the Ministry of War Transport and the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation. Its work is of the greatest 
value now and will have further value in the experience 
it will afford of a kind of organisation which may be re- 
quired on a far greater scale after the war. 


* * * 


Engineering Wages 

The increase announced last week in the wages of 
women engineering workers goes little more than half-way 
towards removing the anomalous disparity between the 
wages of trainees and those of women who have passed 
out into private industry. They leave the training centres, 
where they were earning 478. a week, to take up private 
employment at 43s. Had the 9s. increase asked for by the 
unions been granted, this disparity would have been re- 


moved. Only 5s. was, in fact, given, for w 

4s. 4d. for girls of 20, 3s. 8d. ‘A, girls of 19 war ya to 
of 18, who will now earn 37s. The unions are ‘at 
critical of this modified increase, since they fee! i 
prejudice their demand for a rise of ros. for men whi a? 
about to be referred to the National Arbitration Tribu : 
When bribes are to be had like that recently offered wie 
civil servants into the women’s forces, there is peobehi 
some truth in the criticism that this five-shilling ines 
will not be sufficient to attract women into munitions The 
fault lies less with the size of this particular increase th ; 
with the absence of any consistent wages policy. _ 


er 2, 
or Lirls 


* * * 


Falling Retail Trade 


In recent months the average daily value of retai 
as recorded by the Bank of England, has nee —— 
below last year’s level in the case of both foodstuffs 7 
other merchandise. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL SALES FROM PRECEDING Yeap 


aa and Other 
-erisha »rchandis 
1940 September .............-. —. eee 
NN rer deard ee ered -— §2 + 20-9 
a a ati igs — 0:3 + 12 
a a ie + 08 —- 647 
1941 January........... Sipps + 5-8 —~ 88 
i hceauke cues cari + 3°5 + 18 
TTT LETT Tee — 2-1 — 2.) 
ECdeesckvbeietswrcaee + O-9 + 29 
BN Hecews ober keeee cases — 43 — 24 
DS Gini weeds wee yls oCaeM — 3-] + 68 
PD icbeiies kb Geb wemenes ~ 6°7 —159 
PE tiecdt andes tate nen -19 —108 
ET 0.0. 0's 6.6m tine “ne 0-8 8-2 


As the latest returns show, trade in the month of September 
conformed to the general trend. The value of food sales 
was slightly, and that of other merchandise appreciably, 
below the level of the correspogding month in 1940. 
Although the decline in the volume of sales, especially of 
goods other than food, must have been substantial during 
the past twelve months, the fact that the value of sales is 
now lower than a year ago suggests that the Government's 
efforts at preventing too rapid a rise in the prices of essential 
consumers’ goods have not been without success. As the 
detailed analysis on page 611 shows, the two features of 
the September returns are, first, the enormous increase in 
sales in Central and West End London and, secondly, the 
spurt in sales of household piece goods that remain 
unrationed. 
* * * 


Footwear Control 


_ The Limitation of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Order, 
issued on September 2nd, replaced the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order, in so far as rationed goods 
were concerned. The new Order brought the control and 
distribution of cloth and clothing from manufacturer t0 
retailer into line with coupon rationing. Because of con- 
ditions peculiar to the footwear industry, the Board of Trade 
has decided that footwear manufacturers shall supply goods 
only under licence, as well as against coupons. § 
measure, which comes into force on December Ist, is ? 
purely administrative one, and its provisions should not 
put the footwear trade at a disadvantage compared with 
other “branches of the clothing industry. The quantities 
which traders will be permitted to supply under licence 
will be governed by the amount allowed by their concen- 
tration certificates, in the case of concentrated firms. Other 
firms will be permitted to supply a corresponding pro 
portion of their 1940 output. Smail manufacturers will be 
permitted to supply footwear without licence, but agaiNst 
coupons, to a value of {100 a month. It seems likely that 
the permitted proportion for larger manufacturers will 

about 18 per cent of the 1940 supply by value in the case 
of men’s shoes, but it may well be higher for women’s, since 
more women than men are civilians, Footwear for the arm 

forces is not subject to restriction in the same way * 
civilian footwear. According to the census of production, 
125 million pairs were produced in 1933, 124} million - 
in 1934 and 128} million pairs in 1935 ; these figures are 
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of boots and shoes made of leather and other materials, 
excluding rubber. Production in 1938 has been estimated 
at about 120 million pairs and output in 1940 may not have 
been above 93 million pairs, but the current rate is probably 
only about 85 million pairs. It is likely, when concentration 
lans are complete and with the quota on supplies, that 
even fewer boots and shoes will be produced. Supplies of 
eather are very short, and the Board of Trade has plans 
to produce a “ National mark” shoe, much on the lines of 
«ytility”” clothing, which would make possible the most 
economical use of materials and labour, as well as keep 
prices within reasonable limits. It may well be that this 
plan is one reason for the licensing of manufacturers. 


* tt * 


Concession to Shipowners 


The Ministry of War Transport has granted a con- 
cession to tramp shipowners for which they have been press- 
ing for some time. The requisition hire rates for tramp ships 
are intended to cover owners’ operating expenses and 
provide 10 per cent per annum on ship values, half for 
depreciation and half for interest. For the sake of simplicity, 
an average value of £90,000 for ships of 9,000 tons dead- 
weight and over was used as a basis, and the monthly allow- 
ance of so much per ton deadweight (inclusive of the 
expenses allowance) was scaled according to tonnage so as 
to provide for the higher value per ton of the smaller vessels. 
Ships delivered since the outbreak of war have cost con- 
siderably more than the basis taken for the calculation of 
the requisition rates and their owners were receiving less 
than the intended allowance—in some cases only about one- 
half. A statement in the annual report of the Chamber of 
Shipping suggested that as long ago as August 31, 1940, the 
actual average value of a 9,000-ton vessel had risen to 
£98,000. It has now been decided to grant an additional 
allowance for steamers delivered during the war of 10 per 
cent on the difference between their cost and the appropriate 
basic value for their size. In the case of a ship of 9,000 tons 
costing £140,000, for example, the owner will receive an 
additional 19 per cent on the difference between £90,000— 
the basic value originally adopted for such a vessel—and 
£140,000, namely £5,000 per annum. The position of the 
higher-valued motorships—which are paid Is. per ton per 
month extra on the scheduled rates for steamers—is more 
complicated, but the extra hire money for new Diesel- 
engined ships will be brought into line with that of steamers. 
The concession, which is retrospective to the date of requisi- 
tion, does not apply to liners, since in their case the allow- 
ance for interest and depreciation is calculated on the actual 
cost of individual ships. The new arrangement seems equit- 
able and simple to apply. It is preferable to an increase in 
the basic values, and therefore in the requisition rates for all 
tramp ships, which would accentuate unfairness between 
individual ownerships and probably cost the Government 
more, 

* * * 


Coal Traffic Delays 


During the summer months and until a week or two 
ago, the machinery devised by the Mines Department, in 
collaboration with the Ministries of War Transport and 
Supply, for the regulation of coal traffic, proved effective. 
The distribution and employment of wagons was, on the 
whole, efficient enough to secure the uninterrupted working 
of pits in districts where in the earlier months of the present 
year the number of shifts lost through congested sidings 
and lack of clearance ran into some hundreds of thousands. 
There were undoubtedly other contributory factors, par- 
uicularly the short nights and the comparative freedom of 

€ country from enemy raids; but better organisation was 
Probably the main reason for the improvement. It now re- 
mains to be seen how far the method of control and regu- 
ton contrived during the summer will stand the strain of 
winter conditions. The experience of some collieries during 
© past few weeks has given cause for misgiving. There 
N 0 increase recently in the volume of coal traffic. 
Production has been practically stationary at between 
7 Per cent and 8 per cent below the target figure, in spite 
of the re-employment of over 20,000 ex-miners ; but with 
d . lengthening nights there has been a perceptible slowing 
ae of traffic, and once again collieries are beginning to 
°se shifts through a shortage of wagons. For the moment 
‘ongestion is mainly local and is nothing like as great as it 
Was last winter ; but it is feared than transport difficulties 
wil icrease, unless new outlets are provided in the export- 
ing districts for current production. It has therefore been 
“uggested that an increased proportion of home demand 
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should be supplied coastwise in order to relieve the strain 
on inland transport. 


* ae * 


Saccharin and Citric Acid 


The recent regulation which requires manufacturers of 
food substitutes to be licensed has gone a long way to- 
wards wiping out the black markets in saccharin and citric 
acid. Before this regulation, though regular suppliers were 
usually unwilling to sell saccharin or citric acid to upstart 
producers of substitute foods, their own customers were 
often tempted by fantastic prices to resell to these gentry 
instead of using their supplies for their own legitimate 
manufacturing purposes. So small an element in the cost of 
focd substitutes do these ingredients represent, that citric 
acid, sold ty manufacturers at 1s. 13d. per pound, would 
fetch as much as 10s. to 12s. per pound on the black 
market, and the black market price of saccharin, officially 
sold at £5 per pound, was £28. The manufacturers of citric 
acid and of saccharin have themselves tried to kill this trade 
by requiring a written undertaking from their customers 
not to resell, and by making additional supplies available 
for genuine users who might otherwise be tempted to 
supplement their supplies by purchases in the black 
market. This action, together with the licensing system, has 
almost cleared up the black market, but there is still a little 
scope left for the supply of these commodities to manufac- 
turers whose demand is still larger than the supply legiti- 
mately available. A strict system of price control could 
remedy this, since it would have the co-operation of the 
manufacturers themselves, who are eager to see the black 
market extinguished. 


* * * 


Rubber Under Control 


The British and United States Governments have been 
taking vigorous measures recently to safeguard their rubber 
supplies against any emergency in the Far East. Last May, 
the Ministry of Supply became the sole importer of rubber 
into Great Britain, and in October a maximum price of 
133d. per lb. for plantation rubber was introduced. Specula- 
tion in rubber has been stopped and the Ministry’s control 
of imports has enabled it to accumulate a very substantial 
reserve. In the United States, the Government-owned 
Rubber Reserve Company has been the sole importer of 
rubber since June, and since the beginning of July an 
official curtailment of consumption, based on the monthly 
average consumption in the year ended March 31, 1941, 
has been in force. There is no official maximum price in the 
United States, but an “unofficial ceiling” based on a 
“ request ” of the head of the Office of Price Administration 
has prevented fluctuations for some weeks. Sir Walrond 
Sinclair, the British Rubber Controller, is visiting the 
United States, and it is expected that during his visit closer 
co-ordination of the rubber policy of the two countries 
will be arranged. As Great Britain and the United States are 
at present by far the most important buyers in the chief 
producing countries, this means that the world’s rubber 
resources will be utilised to the best advantage. Shipments 
of rubber from the producing areas are at present larger 
than ever before. It is almost certain that world shipments 
iry 1941 will be in excess of 1,600,000 long tons, against 
last year’s peak of 1,391,500 tons and the previous record 
of 1,164,400 tons in 1937. World consumption this year, too, 
will establish a new maximum of approximately 1,200,000 
tons, against the previous record of 1,101,400 tons in 1939. 
This represents three-quarters of the new supplies, and 
most of the excess will disappear into the United States 
strategical reserve, for which a total of 430,000 tons has 
been contracted so far. Despite the fact that the United 
States will have sufficient reserves, including private stocks, 
for fifteen months’ consumption by the end of this year, 
accumulations will be continued and a new reserve agree- 
ment for a very large tonnage will be concluded, when Sir 
John Hay, the negotiator of the first three reserve agree- 
ments, visits the United States, on behalf of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee. The export quota 
under the regulation scheme is likely to be maintained at 
the present record rate of 120 per cent of the basic tonnages 
for some time to come. Upon the completion of his mission 
in Washington, Sir John Hay will proceed to the Eastern 
producing areas to study conditions there in order to 
prepare the way for a still further speeding up of shipments. 





Commodity and Industry News on page 611. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SOUTH AFRICAN DISTILLERIES AND 
WINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES OF OPERATING COMPANIES 


The seventh annual ordinary general meeting of South African 
Distilleries and Wines, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, in 
London, Mr H. R. Mosenthal (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts:—The sales of the 
operating companies for the year 1940-41 showed an increase of 
roughly 12 per cent over the preceding year and the gross profit 
rates have been, generally speaking, well maintained as is shown 
by the fact that the consolidated net profits, before South African 
taxation and reserves, have increased by about 7 per cent, which 
under all the difficult conditions of today you will no doubt 
consider satisfactory. 


TAXATION POSITION 


You will have noted a reference in the auditors’ report and 
also in the directors’ report to a liability of £61,140 South African 
currency for South African taxation, which was mainly due to 
new legislation introduced in South Africa after the close of the 
operating companies’ financial year. This sum must, of course, 
be provided, but it has not yet been determined whether it can 
be borne by the operating companies in South Africa or must 
be borne by our company here. The increase in taxation is 
heavy and, in addition to increased rates, includes 16 months of 
South African normal tax, instead of the usual 12, due to the 
alterations made by the South African Government in their last 
Budget, but I may perhaps point out that in future only a full 
year’s reserve for taxation will be necessary, and assuming the 
same figures of net profits, with no increase in the rates of taxa- 
tion, we should have to provide about £23,000 less in next year’s 
accounts. 

Taking first the near future, we must consider ourselves for- 
tunate that we have concentrated in the past on the South African 
home market, with the result that the prohibition of imports of 
wines and spirits into the United Kingdom and the shortage of 
shipping facilities to other markets have not adversely affected 
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our turnover; in fact, for the first four months of the new . 
year—i.e., from March, 1941, to June, 1941, inclusive—the sales 
of the operating companies have increased very substantial}; 
None the less, I hope that ways and means will be found, witho, 
detriment to the war effort, of easing the restrictions which pre. 
vent Australia and South Africa from taking advantage of th 
present position and at the same time consolidating the POSt-We 
demand for their wines. 

























TRADING CONDITIONS 


The composition of the turnover of the operating companic 
has, however, been affected by the restriction of shipment y 
whisky and gin from this country and the cessation of Supplies 
of brandy, wines and vermouth from France, wines from Germay 
and vermouth from Italy, but there has been more than a counts. 
balancing increase in the sales of our own South African produc 
of the same type, and it is to be borne in mind that this 
enabling us to create future goodwill for our own branded ling 
On the other side of the picture, large numbers of the m& 
population have temporarily left the Union and their local qm. 
sumption has to be made good elsewhere. Secondly, the dif. 
culties of export have increased local competition, and thirdly, ; 
is daily becoming more difficult to obtain all the sundry lines us 
in the preparation of our products for marketing, such as bottle, 
capsules, cases, etc., the cost of all of which is rising, whils x 
the same time it is difficult and impolitic to adjust our sellixy 
prices upward to any degree. Fourthly, wages and salaries hoy 
also risen. All this shows that we must not allow the increw 
in our sales to obscure the higher costs of production an 
marketing. 

As to our post-war prospects, I do beg the Government, wha 
it comes to the economic post-war reconstruction, to utilise tk 
practical experience and knowledge of chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, labour organisations, etc. Bureaucracy mus 
not be allowed to jettison the fruits of victory which democracy 
is bringing safely to port for the benefit of the whole world. 

In conclusion, I would like to pay tribute to the excellent work 
the Messrs Ashton have done. To the staff of the operating com- 
panies our thanks are also due. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


(Continued from page 603.) 

kaffir market derived considerable en- 
couragement from the more favourable 
news and closed strongly before the week- 
end, when West Wits. advanced ;& and 
E. Geduld 3. Monday witnessed a de- 
cline in turnover, Sub Nigel losing 4, but 
the following day Libanon, which rose 
1s. 43d, led a good recovery. Among 
other gains, Grootvlei and Geduld both 
advanced ;'s, but Blyvoors were out of 
favour, declining 9d. There was little 
interest in the rubber market, quiet con- 
ditions leaving prices generally un- 
changed. The oil market was distinctly 
firm, although the volume of business was 
not large. Shell gained ;'s before the 
week-end, when Anglo-Iranian and 
Burmah both improved ,. Interest in 
the current week centred on Trinidad 
issues, particularly Trinidad Petroleum 
Development, which followed Monday’s 
advance of x with a jump of 3 the 
next day, while Trinidad Leaseholds re- 
flected some slight support. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








=. Cesvee. Security Indices 

1941 Bargains Day —— 
inS.E. 1940-30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

st shares* Int.t 

Nov. 6...) 3,139 1,790 | 78-8 | 132-1 
» 4... 3,527 | 1,800 | 79-1 | 132-2 
» 20... 4,241 | 1853 | 79-4 | 132-1 
» Al...) 3,760 | 9171 79-6 | 132-1 
ae 3,531 | 1948 | 79-8 | 132-2 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordi 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-8 (Nov. 12) ; lowest, 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 132-2 
(Nov. 12); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


THE generally more favourable war news 
was offset by the unsettled labour dis- 
putes and uncertainties regarding forth- 
coming taxation on Wall Street before 
the week-end. Selling, particularly of 


utilities and rail issues, for tax purposes, 


closed steady. 


The Iron Age estimates 
activity at 97.5 per cent of capacity, 
against 98.0 per cent in the previous 
week, 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


Close Close| Close - 

led to some irregularity, but the market comes “A Ee Ee 

The tendency at the re- ’ 1941 1941 1941 14 

opening to restrict activity in view of sen Sen . * aH ot sal saa _ - 

the Remembrance Day holiday on Tues- Gt. Nthn. Pi. . 24 23} Eastman Kdk.. 134 133 

day was strengthened by Mr Churchill’s N.Y. Cent..... 108 9§Gen.Elec.....° 28 

references to Japan, and the holding off Pennsylvania.. 22 = on. re. 
of buyers caused a moderate marking COE «<. +. me eee See... 7 
down. After the holiday, similar con- . or & 1508 150 lint. Nickel .... 264 

siderations caused moderate offerings, re- Amer. W'wks.. 3 Int. anne: a : 
sulting in falls of a point in most prices. Pec. Light -... 334 314 ier bitin 

steel mill Sth.Cal.Ed.... 225 224 Nat, Stee! aS 


(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 
meet ——| Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
Low | High | 22, 29, 5, 
_ | “- 1941 | 1941 1941 


| 
83-9 | 80-6 | 80- 


347 Industrials ..| 80-1 0-1 | 80-4 
EE nkanaee's | 69-3 |71-7(a) 69-5 | 69-3 | 71-7 
40 Utilities. ..... (76 -4(a)} 80-1 | 77-6 | 76-7 | 76-4 
419 Stocks ...... 79-0 | 82-6 | 79-5 | 79-0 | 79-3 


Av. yield* ...... 6 -75.a |6 -41% 6 69% 6 °77% 16-75% 
| 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) November 5. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 


| 
Oct. 30 Nov. 1 | Nov. 3 Nov. 4 | Nov.5 Nov. 6 


95-8 | 94-7 95-2 95 6 (a) 96 +3 


1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 30. 
(a) Election Day. 

Total share dealings: Nov. 6, 670,000; 

Nov. 7, 700,000; Nov. 8,* 290,000: 

Nov. 10, 630,000; Nov. 11, Remembrance 

Day ; Nov. 12, 1,010,000. 


* Two-hour session. 












ag : Phelps Dodge. . 
W. Union Tel.. 30 283 Prock, Gamble. 57} 


3. Commercial and ISears Roebuck. 69 
i 


ndustrial. Shell Union . 15 3 
Am.Smelting.. 39; 36}Std. Oi) N.J... 444 
Am. Viscose .. 24} 24§ 20th Cen. Fox 8} 
Anaconda..... at 26 United Drug... 5} 
Beth.Steel.... 612 583 U.S. Steel .... 52% x 
BED. ccccces 18 18 |West’house. El. 74 
Celanese ofA... 22} 21} Woolworth. 2% 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 


Week endin 
é Capital versions Money. 


November 15, 1941 { 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 60" 


ncluding Excluding 
: : Conversions 


Yeart Conversions 
1,359 9 939 1.3085, 46a66" 
1d enwecereeessseesss WBRO EOS Oise 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Fore? 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. — 
f 
i idee 1,301,186,522 4,206,135 a 
xn teens <a 903,207,890 984,672 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid}) 
Yeart * - » 
6, 569,604 
ef oa) Ene 1,298,365,639 _ 527,594 
1940 end eowne 888,103,026 1,561,005 14,528,58 


+ Includes Government Issues to Nov. at 
bove figures include all new capita 
i 


permission to deal has been granted. 
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CURRENT 


).VERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 8, 1941, total 
rdinary revenue was £44,091,000, against 
dinary expenditure of £83,253,000, and 
sues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
cluding sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
serued since April Ist is £1,817,518,000 
vainst £1,506,605,000 for the corresponding 


riod a year ago. 


DRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


—_— . - 


‘Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousa’ ds) 


ate, | April | April 1| Week Week 


Reve ae, to to |ended | ended 
1941 4a Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
9, } 8, | 9, 8, 
| 1940 1941 | 1940 1941 
OrDINARY | i Poe | 
REVENUE | ' 
ome Tax ...| 756,000 142,910) 242,379 7,531! 10,038 
ur-tax --| 80,000 15,826, 16,784 1,316) 500 
state, etc., | 
Duties 82,000 48,819 53,977) 1,133) 1,540 


ramps 14,000 8,108) 7,771, ‘loo ... 
DA \ 210.000 22-947! 12,680, 300,651 
pT. ...... f, 449099 33'648) 136,118] 1,301/ 6,803 
pider Inld. Rev, 1,000 250) 217] 10)... 


val Inld, Rev. |1143000 262,508) 469,926, 11,691, 19,532 








wtoms ....../ 310,700 182,510) 216,315! 6,821) 9,893 
xrise 266,660 105,700; 201,100, 1,399) 10,160 
tal Customs & rt =P He Sx 
Excise.......) 577,360 288,210 417,415) 8,220) 20,053 
itor Duties | 39,000 12,402) 12,053) 1,223) 1,041 
J. (Net Re | | | 

ceipts) 3,300 9,100; 9,300! 950) 1,450 
rwwn Lands...; 1,100 650 610, ... aa 


Receipts = from) | 
sundry Loans| 2,600 871} 2,778 84 ... 

well. Receipts! 20,000 15,351) 44,380, 603) 2,015 
tal Ord. Rev.'1786360 589,092! 956,462 22,771 44,091 
i ee aimee 


| 
J. & Brdeastg.| 99,346 48,800, 57,750 1200 1,250 


Tptal........'1885706 637,892'1014212| 24,021) 45,341 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
ayments 
(¢ thousands) 


| Esti- |——— ——— 

“xpeaditure | mate, | April 1 | April 1! Week | Week 
1941-42 to | to | ended | ended 
| Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

 - 8, 9, 8, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 

_ URDINARY 

'XPENDITURE 

P and Man. of 

at. Debt .. .| 255 

oe a ) 000} 160,349 182,402, 1,756} 2,012 

2 esse.) 9,2 

ear Con in| 00) 4,759 4,593, 415) 327 

"Ve sss....1 7,800} 3703 4,063 

Total... |272,000| 168,811 191,058, 2,171 2,339 


“PPly Services. |3934957 1920434 2576363, 85,239] 80,915 


Mo a ee — 
“tal Ord. Exp.'4206957 2089245 2767421) 87,410) 83,253 


pe Batancing, | 
‘&Brdcastg| 99346) 48,800 57,7501 1,250 1,250 


buena (#806503 2138045 2825171) 88,660] 84,503 


After increac; . 
seis creasing Exchequer balances by 


“ the me £2,538,093, the other operations 

sised ee) (no longer shown separately) 

39.478 '€ gross National Debt by 
8,700 to about £13,173 millions. 


NET ISSUES ( £ thousands) 


P.O. & Ty 
Dre may es CUNMEC ET Len cakes eeboed 150 
rade Guarantees.................... 4 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to November 8, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


£ £ 
2,767,421 | Ord. Revenue... 956,462 
Gross borr. 1,773,881 
Sinking fds. 6,559 
Net borrowing .. 1,767,322 
| Miscell. Receipts 


Ordinary Exp. 


gS ee 43,548 

| Dec. in balances. 8&9 

- i ——E————EEE 
2,767,421 | 2,767,421 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
™ Ways and 
ey Means Trea- | 
—* Advances ae bo 
Date | eee | Bank “ loat- 
Ten- Public} of | Posts) ing 
der Tap Depts. | Eng- ot. | Debt 
| land — 
_ 1940 
Nov. 9 | 845-0 Not available 
1941 
Aug. 2 960-0 Not available 
” 9 960-0 ” ” 
» 16 | 960-0 “a - 
» 23 960-0 


» 30 970-0) 1525-3! 213-9°] 1-0 | 513-0 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0 Not available 


» 13 | 970-0 a ws 

» 20 970-0 = o 

oo ow} 2577 -2 246-5 | 0-7|600-0 3424-4 
Oct. 4 ° 970-0 Not available 

» 11 970-0 ” 0 

” 18 970 -0; ” ” } 

» 25 975-0) 1558-9; 241-8] ... | 662-5 
Nov. 1 , 975-0) | Not available 


8 | 975-0! | ” ” 


TREASURY BILLS 





(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- | at 
Offered Applied|Allotted|) ment Min. 
(a Rate 
1940 | s. d. 
Nov. 8 65-0 139-6 65:0 20 4-36 31 
1941 
July 25 75-0 163-6 | 75-0 19 11-84 24 
Aug. 1 | 75-0 | 165:2/ 75-0 20 0-14 27 
- 8 75-0 . 159-1 75-0 20 0-16 30 
i ae 75-0 | 151-8 75-0 20 O-31) 34 
a. a 75°0  133°2 75-0 20 0-95 57 
~~ = 75°0 | 152-3 75-0 20 3:17 38 
Sept. 5 75-0 148-6 750 20 3-46 41 
—— 75-0 | 165°8 75-0 20 2-73 29 
— 75-0 | 165-0 75-0 20 2°63 26 
a 75-0 | 186-5 75-0 19 10°65 37 
Oct. 3 75-0 159°4 75-0 20 0-47 35 
a) an 75-0 161-5 75-0 20 0-37; 32 
oo 22 | 750) 1556 75-0 20 0:54 35 
" 24 | 75-0 148-1| 75-0 20 0:59) 38 
a 75:0 159°6 75°0 | 20 0-33 28 
Nov. 7 | 75-0 168-3{ 75-0 1911-90] 25 


On November 7th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 25 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on November 14th. For the week ending November 
15th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





3% | 3% 24% 

Week N.S.C. Defence | Savings War 
ended Bonds | Bonds Bonds 
s | Bonds | 1949-51 

SoG ED. cceccess 4,706 | 1,914 6,399§ 

. Wasey inside | 31887} 25690 11,5358)... 
eg NORD | 3638 | 21537 | 10,320§ 31,170 
Bee ccee] 4387 | 2599 | 8,537§ 30,523 
Ms Gasedn 4.313 | 3,081 | 11,939) 19,673 

ME Biictoxaes 4592 | 2,430 | 7,672§ 8,300 
son ka Sata 2 8,083§, 5,905 


Totals todate. .. .| 390,405*| 355,671* 380368t§ 95,571t 
* 102 weeks. + 45 weeks. t 5 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘ A,” £97,054,877 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. llth amounted to a total value of £40,753,458. 
Up to Oct. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £48,222,000 has been repaid. 








STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 12, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,645,100 
In Circln. ... 704,035,241 | Other Govt . 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 716,305,219 
partment... 26,206,334 | Other Secs. . 2,165,635 
Silver Coin .. 514,046 


Amt. of Fid. 
ROOD << cc ess 730,000,000 

Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
ae 


241,575 


730,241,575 | 730,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f | 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 
Ne 3,164,140 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,361,695 Discounts & 


£ 
164,222,838 


Advances 


3,127,707 


Other Deps. : | Securities 23,114,516 
Bankers ..... 138,944,097 | ancntaiasealanadgii= 
Other Accts... 52,634,068 | 26,242,223 

ooo | Notes : 26,206,334 
191,578,165 | Gold & Silver 

vo eer 985,605 

217,657,000 217,657,000 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 





Amt. 
Both Departments Nov. 12, 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 

Note circulation .......... 704,035|+ 4,086 + 109987 
Deposits : Public ......... 8,362;— 2,169 — 11,222 
a ee 138,944) + 18,931'+ 24,272 
Others .....0.. 52,634|— 2,228-+ 2,643 


Total outside liabilities ....| $03,97£|+ 18,620 + 125680 


Capital and rest .......... 17,717| + 14— 18 
COMBINED ASSETS nn ne 
Govt. debt and securities ... 891,543 + 19,945 + 125028 
Discounts and advances ... 3,128 591— 1,101 
Other securities........... 25,280 503 + 928 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 514 — 3+ 507 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,227|— 215+ 301 
RESERVES | | 
Res. of notes and coin in | 
banking department ....| 27,192 4300 — 9,686 
** Proportion ’’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ......... 13 6% 33% — 6-4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1940 | 1941 
| } 
od 
Nov. Oct Nov. | Nov. 
13 | 12 





Issue Dept. : 5 
Notes in circulation ... 
Notes in banking depart-| 


} 


-| 594-0) 693-3) 699-9) 704-0 


OE iCasaiaeis ives | 36:2) 36-9) 30 3 26 -2 
Government debt and) 
securities*...........}| 626°7| 727-3) 727-3) 727-3 
Other securities ....... 3°3 22; 2 “2) 2°2 
OOD wn enxss cous 0-0 0 5) 0 ‘S| 0-5 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2 0-2 0-2; 0-2 
SM 456 eh enkenee os 168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
i oid a etiariak 19-6 13-7) 10-5 8-4 
Dn icpancadeces 114-7 117-0} 120-0} 138-9 
CE faa paeeck edecdad 50-0; 57-7] 54> 52 -6 
TES cack aiheeee ae 184-3 188-4) 185-4) 199-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government .......... 139-8 136-0} 144-3) 164-2 
Discount, etc. ......... 4:2 4- 3:7 3-1 
cee hee b Omens 21:1, 27-4 23-6) 23-1 
Rae cesécebn wrtde 165-1 167-9} 171-6) 190-4 
Banking depart. res. ..... 36 9 38-2 31 § 27 2 
i % % /0 % 
“ Proportion” .......-+- 20-0) 20-2} 16-9 13-6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 : capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £680 million: i 
to £730 millions on August 20, 1941. 





| 
i 
| 
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608 THE ECONOMIST 


RETURNS 


Million paper pesoe 


November 15, 1941 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 





NOTE.— The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in ‘‘ The Economist "* of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; 
Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; 
France, of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, 
of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, 
ef Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; 
Egypt, of May 10th; Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; 
Bulgaria, of Aug. 9th; Greece, of Aug. 23rd ; 
Hungary, of Sept. 13th; International Settle- 
ments and Sweden, of Sept. 20th; Portugal, of 
Sept. 27th ; Roumania, of Oct. 4th ; Switzerland, 
Federal Reserve Reporting Member Banks, | 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand, Turkey, of Nov. | 
ist, 1941. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s | 


ASSETS 
eR OE OS. oo 05 3'65<44-0% 
Other gold and for. exch... 
Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 
Treasury bonds .......... 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. ...... 
Deposits : Government ... 


Certs. of participation. .... 
PP ee 

















Sept. | Aug. , Sept. ; Sept. . 
30, | 25, | 8, | 15, Or ae | met Set 
| Gold and English st 16-08] 18°96 18-96 18-96 a 1940 | 1942 | 1941, 19) 
Hew. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. POeS OEE EnGmee Beet... . -/ Gold coin and bullion ..... 38-08 52-93 34-06 cy 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 23, | 30.| 6 Other coin, bullion, etc. ...; 8°28) 5-69 6-42 6-97 Bills discounted 0-75 0-93 
Deansm — - ; Call money, London ...... | 45-68) 33-65 32-88 33-60 a> ene SR On 1: 
FSOURCES sho } 194] | | 1941 1941 ~ . oo ; 7 : Invest. and other assets. 35°30 43-05 42-86 4 
Gold certifs. on hand and a and a oo -- ‘| 7 24 = st + = a LIABILITIES | 
due from Treasury ..... | 19,324! 20, 560 20,559) 20,557 ree ‘| Notes in circulation....... 22°77 27-18 24-19 95 
Total reserves ........... | 19,643) 20, 841) 20,848) 20,830 Notes issued | 61- 621 70°36 71-11 71-11 Deposits: Government... 6:07 2°70 6:3% 7 
Total cash reserves ....... 310} 268 275 258 De its ga: 1119- -08'106 -20 107 -19 110-71 Bankers ered isa 36 64 58°37 58-41 5 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ..:..} 2,327| 2,184] 2,184] 2,184 | Deposits ete... ......-.-: Others ..... 3-95 4-63 4469 5 
Total bills and secs........| 2,340) 2,197) 2,199) 2,200 | Reserve ratio ............ 54°7% 57 -5% 57 -8% 574 
Total resources ; } | 
al | 22, " 24, — 24, = 24,063 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
LIABILITIES | | 
F.R. notes in cirn.........| 5,630] 7,352) 7,385) 7,475 Million rupees | REICHSBANK 
Excess mr. bank res. ......| 6,730) 4,660) 4,660) 3,410 a Million reichsmarks 
Mr. bank res. dep. ........ 13,979) 12,749) 12,631) 12,629 Nov. | Oct. , Oct. | Oct. | Oct. } 
Govt. deposits ........... 465) 198} 191) 193 1, | 10, | 17, | 24 | 31 | Sept. ; Sept. ; Sept. , sex 
Total deposits ....... ..-| 16,125) 15,526) 15, 456) 15,349 ASSETS _ 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 14, |; 15, | 23,| & 
Total liabilities........... 22, 798) 24,234) 24,162) 24,063 Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 444 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 ]™ 
Reserve ratio ............ 190 -3%'91 - Wo) 92 3% ig]: ‘3% | Rupeecoin........ 308 387 385) 381 390 | Gold and foreign currencies 77 77 78 
; | Balances abroad ... 411 689 592) 605 754 | Bills and cheques..... 2,793) 17,412 17,265 lew 
BANKS AND TREASURY | Sterling securities... 1,315) 1,436 1 ,957) 1,557; 1,557 | Rentenbank notes ....... 369 296, 338 J 
_ Resour ES Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 496 765 685 685 685 | AAVOQOES .......22.5055 30 32 16 
Monetary gold stock ...... | 21,581) 22,786) 22,796) 22,788 Investments ...... 80 90 84 84 84 | Secs.: for note cover ..... 61 a1; 22 
Treasury & bank currency.} 3,060) 3, ae 3, 219) 3,221 LIABILITIES | | Other assets . : 1,200; 1,158 1,171 1 
| Notes in circ. : India’ 2,202) 2,724 2,745 2,770 2,741 | { 
LIABILITIES | | Burma 113 192 192} 192 194 | LIABILITIES } 
Money in circulation. . | 8,385) 10, ars] 10,307 10,421 Deposits : Govts. . . 158 256 194 193, 316 Notes in circulation. ..... 12,396) 16,062 15,828 16,5) 
Treasury cash and dep... . .| 2,686, 3,172) 3,124) 3,128 Banks . 496) 497 466 448 508 Daily maturing liabilities.. 1,465) 2,129, 2,258 251 
' ' | Reserve ratio...... 68 "7% 62 -0% 65 °2% 165 -3% 65 -1% | Other liabilities ..... ' 499 505 


Sept. Aug. | sept Sept. 7 | ry Hp Oct 
30, | 31, | 15, | 30 i 

1940 | Pree ten 94 oA 198 | 18 1%) 
1,170} 1,069| 1,068] 1,068 | foreignexchange 775, "eq Pd 1 
183 446) 447) «445 | Othercash .............. 1,858] 7071 ag ir 
119 «6-119 «6119, 119 | Bins and securities ||..||. 368) w 2 
395) 394) 594 394 RS : 283) 


OVERSEAS BANK | CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
| 
| 


} Note circulation...... bs 5,728) 7,438) 7 1 

ooa “-< — = Cash certificates... . ee 945, 1.733) it i 
10 l75 0°, 175 -3°, 175 -9° Clearing deposits ..... 1,310) 3,197) 2.869) an 
78 -1%/75 -0%|75 ‘3% ° Other liabilities .......... / 1,825 1,048 3'96) i” 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


oy eee 5,670) 10,11 10 427 10) 


1,175) 1,248) 1,240) 1,251 LIABILITIES 


190, 211} 214 176 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BAN 
Million £’s 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Nov. 8th and Nov. 14th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) - 


States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02 
“eos 862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzeriand. rancs Oi eh 
i. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Peso 
16- 17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. Dutch indies. Florin lt 4 
7-58-62 ; mail transfers 7- “58-64. Dutch West indies. Florin 7-58-62; 
transfers 7 -58-64. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 402.04; 
mail transfers 4-02-0443. Manila. Feso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Peseta (25-22) 40-50 (Official ; +55 (V . ; 
a (110) sn italy, 71-2: 5 lie ee en ne ee 
Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 8th and Nov. 14th. 
Piastres (973) 979-4. India. ae (18d. per pee) 17 
144-1544. per $. Bid. ber'8)' tha kd, Otome 
Peso 6 (sellers). ‘Geigiga fre eect “a Pat 34d. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
Paraguay for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


rancs 176}-3. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States. 3} cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained antnagne between Nov. 8th and Nov. 14th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from @ October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Pee ge Sy: 5 months, 14 6; 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14-lk% 

months, . re 3 months, 1 0 Day-to-day money, 

18%. Short Loans, 1-1}° ank deposit rates $%. Discount de 


call $%; at notice % — 





Shorter Comments 


International Nickel of Canada 
U.S. $000s).—Third quarter net profit 


inc, tax and E.P.T 


$8,380 ($8,364) equal to $4 cts (same) Steel Corp. of Bengal.—The directors i ($1,095), equivalent to 

per ne — ny — — a. authorised the payment on Dec. 1st yo 

earnings $58,190 50,691), met profit of the half-yearly dividend on § per cent Labour: 

$25,696 ($26,425) equal to $1.66 ($1.71) pref. shares, plus all arrears between Transvaal Gold One = ‘Oct 

per common share after meeting prefd. June 1, 1938, to May 31, 1940, totalling Total gold ouput, Tine, & ains 

divs. 4 rupees 8 annas per share. noe, saeeeee “October, 1940. 
Celanese Corp. of America ($000s).— Electrolux Corporation ($000s). — the end of October, 1941, the total 8 


Gross income for year ending Sept. 30th 


| 


$20,208 ($17,779), net operating profit 
$16,116 ($14,165). Depr. $2,926 ($2,128), (incl. 


income $6,277 ($8, 720). 


Quarter ended September 30th, gross 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. perf 
ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 














Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Mon 
d. d, d. d. 
ee 23 Bee. TE ves xces 234 234 
es ae kates —S ae 234 234 
— wor 
_PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (& thousands) 
Week Aggregate | Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended Janwary 1 | 
Nov. -t Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Mov. Nov 
9, 9, 8, 9, $7; % | 5 
1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1%) 
Working } , 
days :— 6 | 6 | 255 257 (Newcastle. .| 953} 1,439} 56,487 98 
Birmingham 2,112) 2,692 97,851 99,820, Nottingham 390} 502} 18,915) 1S 
Bradford .. 1,661] 1,630 77,833\ 96,622 Sheffield .. 662) 1,409, 29,959 sf 
Bristol .... 1,853) 2,156! 81,990) 89,353) | — 
ae 508} 730, 33,056) 29,032 10 Towns .. 24, 922) 29, 317}1182154 12 21 
Leicester. . 682; 846 33,834) 36,136) 
Liverpool .. 5,462! 4,372 249,490] 241,049 Dublin*® .. | 6,227) 6201/2 265,674 nid 
Manchester. 10, 629) 13,541) 502,719 519, 114 South’ton* 62 92) 


~ + Clearing began May 14, 1940 


NEW YORK ESCHANGE RATES 


~~ * Nov. 2, 1940, and Nov. 1, 1941. 


Y 
| Nov. 6, | Nov. 7, | Nov. 8, Nov. 10,) Nov 11) Nov 


New York on 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 1941 

Cables : Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 2 rf 

RRS Fin oka cccecooehs 4033 4033 | 4038 4033 | 2-29 

TR ATER See oa 2-29 2°29 2-29 2-29 } 88 8]0 

Montreal, Can. $ ......... 88-815 88-815 | 88-815 , 88-810 | Rewem-| 2 

Zurich (Commercial Bills).. | 23-32 23°32 | 23°32 23°32 | BRANCE | 5 ait 

Shanghai. $ (free rate)... .. 5 -50t 650+ | 5-50t | 5°50t | Dar 93 85° 

B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)... | 23-85% | 23-85% | 23-80" | 23 -85* 5] Ma 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-13(a)| 5-13(a)} 5-13(a)) 5-15(@) 


} | , 
* Official rate 29-78. + Official rate 5-34. (a) Offered 


profits $928 ($373), net profits after < 
E.P.T. provisions, oo) is 
($197), equivalent to 37 ts. 16) 


common share. Net profit for 9 mn 


$5,909 ($2,725), net 


ber of natives employed was 382,074. 
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BANK 
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| ania) ia 

vi) 3 
a 
“0 

4 10,42) LO. 

8) 7,888 

2 1,79) } 

| 2,869 27 

8 106) rr 


KS 


| Sept. , sep 
} 23, | & 
| | 1941 1% 
7 78 
1 17,265 18,0 
6 338 fF 
2 16 
1) 22 
8) 1,17] 1 


i 


2 15,828 169) 
9 2258 25] 
5 | 


68s. Od. per 


as follows :— 
Two Moa 


56,487) 58,8 
18,915! 19, 
29,959) 31,4 
1182134 12218 


265,674 261,% 
4) 


4 1940 










November 15, 1941 

















7-_ | —— a a ns a . 
” Net | Available | Appropriation 
Company Year Total Deprecia- Profit — 
j Ending | Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. Distribu- | —_ ai | + or 
| Interest | ref. rd. | _ To Free 
| nn — Div. Div. Rate Reserves Cosy 
ee ee oe ripe cine epeniectcninege 
| } L | ’ j f | } oO | } 
Breweries, &c. - - f % £ f, | £ o £ f 
Colrnes Limited ...++++++sereeedee Aug. 31 | 173,227 | 2,000 6,683 | 16,041 3,533 2,776 | 5 . | + 304 
Higson’s Brewery ........++eeseees Sept. 30 | 247,369)... 108,607 | 156,786 | 27,500, 45,000 | 10 | 10,000 | + 26,107 |) 
Massey's Burnley Brewery ......... Sept. 30 | 92,145 + | 35,495 | 62,695 || 18,000} 15,750) 34! ... | + 13745 || 
Mitchells & ay ea bt 4B 488,736 | 1,058,366 || 30,000 | 339,408 | 21()| 120,000 | ‘672 | 
south African s oT1es, tte eens .2 | , 52,275 | 5 } ‘ ’ 
Sou Financial, Land, &c. | | 155,511 ! 41,250 110,000 | 10 | 1,025 || 
African Lakes Corporation ......... Jan. | 57,882 | a 21,357 | 31.731 | 17.400 | 6 . 3.957 
London & Colonial Investment ..... | Sept. 30 | 13,528 a 11.462 | P | oe ’ ° : , 
Lon Motor, Aviation, &c. ’ 27,390 1 3,736 4,911 5 3,000 185 | 
Handley Page — bene eeeeeees Dec. 31} 160,888 | ... | 159,388 | 181,099 || 19,914 93,349 | asta 40,000 + 6,125 | 
Eastern Sumatra .....-eseeeeecees June 30 109,779 | 5,000 51,610 | 57,929 i 49.112 110 -a16 | i. 4 
Martapoera.....+++eeeerererreeees Mar. 31 5,896 | 1,000| 2,297 9,019 |... 2.194) 3 a | , TOs || 
DRONE cies s vaeecnesessneest April 30 9251]  ... 3,049} 417 |) 8. 3090/4-16| ae | 
ROU scpichussconsesessneseeses June 30} 12,641} 232 | 10,136 | 12/430 = 10,200 | 6 1,000 | — 1,064 
Strathisla (Perak snebkicds Fae eE eee June 30 41,663 | 1,403 9,558 17,939 || 9600} 12 | aw i “aaa 
ea | | i } | } ' i} 
Nite 7... Castwadsaaianteevecuss Dec. 31 60,308 | 30,076 | 50.18 i] En | | 
J Teutiles | | 185 || | 31,350 | 7} | | ~ 1274 | 
Derby & Midland ae | June 30} = 22,248 | 5,000 | 15,901 | 30,246 || 6,000) 9,375 | 125 | 1+ sae | 
rusts | | 
C.L.R.P. Investment ........+.-++- | Aug. 31 20,647 | Eve 12,372 19,114 || 9,525 | 3150| 2 303 | 
East of Scotland Trust............. Sept. 30 65,060 | is 16,250 42,129 i] 8,953 | 9.005 24 | _ 1708 | 
Phoenix Investment ........++...05 Sept.30| 26,968; ... | 9,788! 26,118 ee Se Be ke!) Ls ee 
Railway & General Investment ..... Sept. 30 84,967 | a 25,753 | 45,173 || 13,450 8,367) 5 | es 4+ 3936 
Second Investors’ Mortgage ........ Sept. 30 | 160,740| ... | 50,658 | 71,419 | 19,219]  25,625| 10 6,000} — 186 
Second Scottish Mortgage .......... | Sept. 30) 83,621, __... 26,276 | 39,044 || 12,588 8,388 | 5] ° 5,000} + 300 
Securities Trust of Scotland ........ | Sept. 30 | 60,645 . 17,802 48,147 || 9,049 8,434, 7 wnt 319 | 
Southern Stockholders Investment .. | Sept.30 | 78,106... 35,256 | 46,065 - 35,000 34 |} + 256 
Other Companies | | | , | 
Aeronautical, &c., Instruments ..... | Mar. 31 42,706 7,500 | 9,534 13,164 | | 8250) 11 | ... | + 1,284 
Aeroplane & Motor Castings ....... Mar. 31 | 34,717) 12,471 | 3,396 | 21,855 H 3: | ts00) 45 .. | — 4104 
Birrell Limited ...... p< July 19] 32,878] 21,135 | 42,239 || 21,175 ts “m ~ i ae 
British Sugar Corporation ......... Mar. 31} 780,359 | 210,000 | 124/236 | 166,750 || .”. | 112,500 | 44 + 11,736 
Callender (George M.) & Co. ........ June 30} 13,130) = 354| = 4,693 | 7,245 || 93,375} ~—:1,500 | 30 .. | — 182 
Castle Brothers (Furniture) ........ j Aug. 4] 41,973... | 10,333 | 12,087 || 1,478 | 5,500 | 10 4,158 | — 803 
Liverpool & N. Wales Steamship.... | Sept.30 | 18,539} 12,000 5,303 8190) ... | 3,185! 10 . =| + 2,108 
Rosario Drainage Co. .......+..66- | June 30 208,700 | -» | 28,093 | 219,696 || 7,200 19,937 3 4 956 | 
Settle Limes Limited ......... (cee, ) ae ae 37,658 hie 4,062 | 6,104 wae 3,654 | 4 owe + 408 || 
South London Greyhound ......... | Sept.30 | 91,381 |  3,487| 39,776 | 59,685 |} 3,000} 24000) 40 | 12,000| + 776 || 
Tilbury Contracting, &c.........-.. | Mar. 31 | 87,629 13,934 | 25,403 | 58,072 || ai |} 25,000} 12% ws tL’ <x 
Walls Tin Stamping... cccscvces June 30 | 51,833 | 2,449 | 7,469 | 19,451 || 1,854 | 6,073 20 458 || 
Totals (£000's) : \No. of Cos. 1 
Week to Nov. 15, 1941 .........+. | 35 | 3,783 277 1,584 2,843 || 269 | 1,058 | ote | 201 | + 56 | 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 15, 1941 ......0+000 | 1,744 | 339,215 27,090 156,788 | 242,687 i 37,114 96,271 we | 15,631 | + 7,773 








(a) Final dividend 1940, 15°% ; 1939, 20%, both free of tax. 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


(0) Sum includes £18,838 for 7% Max. ord. stock. 


THE ECONOMIST 

















(c) Includes £100,000 


609 


Preceding Year 


] 

Total | Net Ord. 

Profit | Profit Dix 
—_————_—— 
£ £ | % 

138,595 | 6,955} 4 


135,965 85,202 8 
84,216 | 32,801 23 
599,827 | 547,617(c)j 21 
213,824 152,361 

j 


39,420 21,403 6 
15,978 13,710 5 


| 


220,861 | 219,479 | 30(a) 
76,582 |* 39,297 | 8-33 
7,947 | 2,297 3 
9,753 | 1,757 | 2-08 
15,153 12,799 6 
26,458 | 8,716 | 12 
73,482 | 30,856) 7} 
25,726 | 18,768 | 15 
25,116 | 16,271 | 24 
66,904 | 19,911 7 
28,306 | 10,000 | 2 
87,353 30,941 5 
166,037 60,387 | 10 
85,553 | 30,351 5¢ 
65,026 | 21.943] 7 
77,049 | 34,975 Ke 
59,423} 21,102} 11 
48,518 18,607 | 15 
26,881 20,411 | Nil 
1,195,703 | 265,693 43 
14,956 4,474} 30 
71,032 | 14,671] 10 
12,665 | 2,457 | 10 
197,387 21,210 3 
35,440 | 7,165 5 
93,315 | 38,394| 40 
86,307 | 21,006 | 10 
30,409 | 15,061 | 20 
| | 
4,157 | 1,869 | 
327,431 | 177,502 


put to Property Reserve. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating 








interim 
| *Int. | ‘ , 
Company | or | Total | e+ sa Company 
+ Final i" . 
BANKS o | | % 
Bank of London & S. Amer. 4+ 6 |Dec.17 5 I ni on0o A eae 4 
Bank of New South Wales lét 6 aan 6 Strathisla Rubber ........ 
Com. Bank of Scotland ‘*A”’ vt 15 15 INDUSTRIALS 

* » o oe 5 10 sake 10 Aeronautical Instruments . | 
Royal Bank of Scotland. .. 8$t} 17 |Dec.24) 17 Amal Limited .......20.- 
INSURANCE Anglo-Portuguese Teleph. . 

Sun Insurance Office ..... 25° on 25° Argentine Land & Invest... 
‘ MINING Assoc. Prov. Picture Houses 
Anglo-Burma Tin ........ 124t| 20 ai 25 Braby (Frederick) ........ 
Consolidated Gold. S. Afr..} ... 10 ma 10 British Shareholders Trust. 
Mount L yell Mining ...... 6}t 8} |Dec.17) 10 Broadcast Relay Service. . . 
ME TOR sv cecsewanes ee ove 10* Brown Bayley’s Steel... .. 
Sons of Gwalia........... /- ps* .. |L/- ps* Clydesdale Investment... . 
TEA AND RUBBER Cowburns & Scotts ...... 
Anglo-Sumatra Rubber es 7h jell 7 Cozens & Sutcliffe ....... 
Batu Lintang Rubber .... 74ht| 174 eee 15 Delhi Electric Supply. .... 
Batu Rata Rubber ....... ese 6 |Dec. 3} Th Dick (R. & J.) ..........- 
Bukit Kajang Rubber ....| |. 10 nea 10 Electrolux Corporation. ... 
Ceyion (Para) Rubber .. . . ee ca Ta 5° Fenner (J. H.) & Co. ..... 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber i ae 10 First Re-Investment...... 
Glen Muar Estates ....... ~ 6 te 5 Guest Keen & Nettlefolds. . 
Kalidjeroek Rubber... |. : 7h ot 8 Hancock (Wm.).......... 


5* Hants. & Dorset Motor ... 


Kepong (Malay) Rubber .. "58 
* Hilton Main Collieries .... 


Merah Rubber 





i 
tw 
os 


dividend 
| *Int. | 
. Pay- Prev. . 
| or Total , Company 
+ Final able Year yen; 
Oo > % | % 
TE ts oee 74° Hovis Limited ...... eh 
es 12 nae 12 Hoyle (Joshua) .......... 
Lucas (Joseph) .......... 
ll ll Lyons (j.) & Co. ........ 
“a 15 deo 15 Marks & Spencer ....... 
3* ven ned 3° Metal Industries ......... 
ad + “ 4 0 Serer re 
; 3 aes 2 Mitchells & Butlers. .... 
7st; 10 ine 10 Northern American Trust 
2° ne 2° i eee «| 
5* ‘i nes 5° Revo Electric........... 
t8t | $13 on $15 Rosario Drainage... .. a 
3t 44 see 5 Scottish National Trust... 
24° ‘ oes 23° Scribbans, Ord. ......... 
one 20 |Nov24 ... a Deferred ...... 
4" nee sea t4* Second Industrial Trust. . 
on 10 oes 10 Second Scottish Nat. Trust 
20cts; ... —_ 25 cts South African Distilleries 
ied 6 ove 10 South London Greyhounds 
3t 6 nae 7h Stone (J. & F.) Lighting, &c. 


4* |... |Dec.20| $24* 
ae as 24° 
“ih ee a 
a mj|.. | to 


Strand Hotel (Pref. Ord.). . 
Trawlers Limited......... 
Tube Investments....... 

York Street Flax Spinning 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


* 
Int. Pay- | Prey 


or Total | ~ ts 
+ Final able | Year 


| | 





} oO | o 
| 10 | 20 |Dec. 1} 20 
| St] a | wa 1k 
124+| 15 |Dec. 5) 15 
5* she |Dec. 1} 5° 
15* | 'Jan.14| 15* 
| ae cies 24¢ 
I orcs Maden 8* 
13¢ | 21 |Dec.10| 21 
wim! wis 
124+] 25 | “| 2s 
ee ae 5 

| .. | 3 [Dec 4 3 
fo | © De @ S 
| 23%) ... |Dec. 1) Nil*® 
17-083", ... |Dec. 1) Nil* 
33+} 5$ |Dec. 2) 54 

| .. | 3 [Dec. 4) 4 
6t | 10 |] ... 10 
20+ | 40 [Nov2l| 40 
Sa, ae ca > 

| 7  . an 

See oo A. | ee 
10+ | 20 | ... | 238 
tl «6 i 5 


ee oe ee 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 





, 3 for Week Receipts 
Name | '% | Ending a dd 
S| 1941 + or — 1941 | + or 
B.A. and Pacific | we atlas anil 
ind Pacific ..... 18 | Nov. 1 | $1,320,000 |+ 230,000 | 22,980,000 + 2,876,000 
aA. We oouthem ../ 19] ,, 8 $2'162,000 4 257/000 | 39,985,000 |+ 4,412,000 
nd EE '19 «|, «8 | $821,000 |+ 167,000 | 15,598,000 + 3,538 000 
tian Pacific --» 19) ,, 7 | $4,659,000 |+ 885,000 Poneengns +a 
Argentine .. ,000 | 34,876, \+ 8,499, 
an Paulo (Brazil) || = o 3) Shree i+ + 27,011 


» 2% £33,125 — 1,376 | 1,622,666 | 


* Includes 1 day holiday. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 











Name Nov. 11, 1941 | Name Nov. 11, 1941 
| I 
Second Brit..| 21/6 bid | National D. . 11/14-12 if 


Limtd. Inv. . 14/6 bid |Century..... 12/1}-33 
New British .| 8/3 xd bid | Scottish. . . .10/10}-11/10}xd) 
Inv. Trust...| 9/3-10/3 xd* ||Univ. 2nd...; 13/1}-14/14 





(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 





Name Nov. 11, 1941 
| 

| 7 
lKey. Gold... 8/9-9/9 
Br. Ind. 4th. 12/6-14/0 
[Elec. Inds. ..| 14/3-15/9 


(Met. & Min. .| 10/6-12/0 xd 


Bk.-Insur....| 15/6-17/0® |/Inv. Flex....| 10/0-11/0  |\Cum. Inv....| — 14/6-16/0 
Insurance ...| 16/0-17/6* |\Inv. Gen. ...| 13/6-14/6 xd |/Producers ...| 6/1}-7/1} xd 
BM ccc vec 15/6-17/3* |/Key. Flex. ..| 11/9-12/9xd ||Dom.2nd...| 5/3-6/0 xd 
Scotbits..... | 11/3-12/3* ||Key. Con. ... 10/10$-11/10} Orthodox ... 7/6t 





“® Free of commission and stamp duty. t 


Bid and offered. 


| 
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Nov. 4, Nov. 11, 
1941 1941 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Mont... 3010} 31 3 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) ....... 1469 1469 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 

Straights d/d London......... 33.3 33 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. os © 28 8 29 1 
Oats (e) 13 9 13 11 
Maize, La "Plata, ‘480 Ib., to.b.” 14 (0 14 0 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 
English long sides ............-. . see 

Imported hinds .............. 5 4 & 4 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 76 as 

i .<.ciikaieaedsancdas 4 4 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 

BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 132 0 132 0 
OTHER FOODS 

SUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, 
I i ctenaunbétsacndeke 142 0 142 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.}— 
rane Seiad sues 99 2 99 2 
ee ic caine 99 2 99 2 
e0con (per cwt.)— 
es caiae ok kb ewes 45 0 45 0 
EGE Sg NR eep eae 81 0 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Ts Ob Gods. cowstara Nom Nom. 
: . 199 0 195 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... 200 0 200 0 
€6GS _— 120)—English.......... 20 0 20 0 
S&ARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 63 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
7 0 6 0 
I wins cab Secnabcees 8 6 8 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

RE ES aadccccunsans 

Reringp Lonpon— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
IER. nad kase ss cuseebs 31 3 31 2 
. . 47 4 47 4 
West India Crystallised ......... 50 10 50 10 
TOBACCO (per !b.)— 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed : : : : 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 010 
eee 2 6 2 6 
TEXTILES 
SOTTON (per Ib.) — d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 9-25 9-25 

ee 12 -05 12-05 
INR ok in ade actce 16-85 16 -85 

» a) eee 18-16 18-16 

a 60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 25-75 25-75 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. s. d. 

16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s..... 28 0 28 +O 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards, 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s..... 40 3 40 3 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 4, Nov. 11, 


1941 1941 
TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—coniinued 
Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, s. d. s. d, 
26 x BB, BOE, 200000 14 10 14 10 
» 939 in. ditto, 37} yards, 
16 x 26, GE B®. ....... 13 9 13 9 
FLAX (per ton)— £ Ss. £ Ss. 
RRURE Ck 04 ncesenhesseseues Nom. Nom. 
PEED, oasqesagnneheveouse Nom. Nom. 
— ton) — Manilla, spot 
— ioe , peabeiihetich ss 30/0/0 30/0/0 
“= ae ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 35/0/0 36/10/0 
s. d. s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 114 4 114 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06-56 0 6-56 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-06 O 5-06 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Nov.- 
ORS saskesnsenasece 45 5 46 7 
74/40 * = re 35 4 36 0 
SISAL (per ton)—African, Nov.- -_* . «4 
SLADE 560 t0sa6ebaenveccns 30 0 30 0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d, d, 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 39% 393 
N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 
Tops— 
ck os che ahah his 45 45 
56°s super carded .........00¢ 39 39 
48's average carded .......... 31 31 
ok er 293 293 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— og s. &, 
Welsh, best Admiralty .......... SB. Ba 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... = iot : iof 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 
Steel, rails, heavy ...........00. 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash ae ee | = : : aes ; 
ae ee ao ; = : ; 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 110/0/0 110/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery......... os ; ; ooo : > 
Antimony, English, 99%........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire ....... perunit 2/10/0 2/10/0 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz 9/0/0 9/0/0 
Ouichaliver . ....020% per 76 Ib.{ atte anaes 
s. d. s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
GR SE Re eee 1 11} 1 11} 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited Is. 6d. on return. 


(d) Including import duty and deliv ery charges. 


AMERICAN 


Nov. Nov. 
3, 10, 
1941 1941 
GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec.. . soos Se 1164 
» Winnipeg, Dec. . ‘soos Se 73} 
Maize, Chicago, Dec.............. 77} 77? 
Oats, Chicago, Dec............... 49% 508 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ,..:..... io ae 66} 
hee | ee 564 
META (per Ib.}— 
Copper, Connecticut .......... 12 -00 12 -00 
8 | eee 52 -00 52 -00 
SE a MND asasckdcctebeses 5-85 5-85 


METALS (per Ib.)—-cont. 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
ae 
Santos, No. 4 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., 
a Am. mid., Nov. 
Cotton O8, N.Y. GdS0. .ccccsccecs 
Bend, Ciena, Tbee.... occ cccccee 


spot .. 


WHOLESALE 


Nov. 
3, 
1941 
Cents 
8-25 


7-92 


9} 
13} 
16 -99 
15 -99 
12 -46 


(0) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 1 and Nov. 8. 


Nov. 4, Noy. ul 


MISCELLANEOUS a 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lon 
in paper bags or jute sacks 26 to too—(a) “on area, 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 43 ; 8 ; 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 60/0/0 0/019 
s. d } 
», Tartaric, English less 5%..Ib. 3 3) 3 4 
Ammonia, Sulphate...... perton 9/11/0 9/1) 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 13/10/0 13/109 
Potash, Sulphate........ per ton x ae 
Boda TIGM. .6.cccccccs per ton 11/0/0 11/00 
Soda Crystals ......... 5/0/0 5/0 
oda Crystals per ton 5/5,0 5/5) 
— (per ton) — S.D. Straits 
RE Adscnnciesse peak saeeadeees 12/10/0 12/109 
pa (per Ib.)— d. 8. d. 
fet salted Australian, , . “ 
Queensland........ \40, 50 Ib 0 7% 0% 
Cape, J’burg Ord. .............. 0 6 0 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 8} 0 8 
English & Welsh Market Hides— . 
: 0 6% 0 6 
Best heavy ox and heifer........ { o 8 0 i 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
‘ ' = | 1 9 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 43 43 
, 3 1 3 
NN a ok 6 oo ces eecaseene a4 2 4 
' 07% 0% 
| errr rr ore rte 1 3 1 
: : 2 0 2 0 
oe eee 26 2 6 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.}— 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 19 . * 
(o) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... © 11} 014 
Vaporising Oil i nrcsath 1 0 1 0 
(bd) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons...... 1 6} 1 6 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
POON once sigfesnsiews cite 0 8 600 CY 
als Sea osdun daes snee cd e 2 9 
ROSIN (per ton)—American....... = : ° : 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d 
St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 lj 1 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 165/0/0 167/10)0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 —25/0/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net}— 
LSROOOE, BOW. occ es€ceseceseves 41/10/0  41/10/0 
RAGS, CEUES nos cc cccescccsccoee 44/5/0  44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ..........+.. 31/2/6 = 31/2/6 
Cocommt, CTU. . cc secsccccsions 28/2/6 28/2/6 
OO tae eaten Adee ee 20/15/0  20/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/15/0 = 7/15/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Lae Plate (RoW) ..cccccccccces 13/0/0 13/5/0 
Pe. 5 ccasedsdeneguseaee 19/15/0 20/0/0 


PRICES 


Nov. 
10, 
1941 
Cents 

8-25 


8-13 


9} 
13} 
17-31 
16-13 
12 61 

9-80 


MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)—eont. 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
BE ctaatbosthanecadneyesres 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. . .. 
ae gi MEE ak geeks vonesae 
Sugar N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 
SPOt 2. cece cre reesccescccess 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, fo.b. 
oO wh PTTL itr tr ee 
Moody’s Index of staple com 


modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.... 


(c) Price is at buyes’s premises. 


Nov. Nov. 
3 10, 
1941 1941 
Cents Cents 
117 : 
23h ‘ 
23} 234 
3-50 
2-62 2 62) 
208-5 39 209:7 


LL 


| 








- Value 
Mine and Group | R wl or 
. ~ | Output 
! 
} } 

Anglo-American Corporation ‘3 
DD a senvéane 140,000} 253,852) 
Daggafontein...... 164,000) 389,906} 
East Daggafontein.; 87,000) 194, 093) 
Sth. African Land..| 120 000) 277, 930 
DGD ine bi sccowe 165, 000) 371,752 
West Springs...... 89,500! 162,143) 
W. Reefs Devpt.. .. 52,000! 102, 327) 
Central Mining.—Rand Mines 

! | Fine oz. 
CI... 5 os cnon 115,000} 26,155 
Cons. M. Reef ..... 218,000) 32,876 
i reaksa+sache 358,000, 80,224 
Durban Deep...... | 208,000; 37,453 
East Rand Prop 230, 46,017 
Geldenhuis........ 69, 8,731 
Glynn’s Lyd....... 10, 3,08. 
Modder B. ........ 93, 15,996 
Modder East ...... 144, 23,568 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for October, 1941 (on Basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 


Working 


Profit Costs 


Oz. 


£ | 
88,509) 109 5: 
225, 526! 70 10- 
76,497/101 10- 
153, 714, 75 1- 
190, 012; 82 3- 
58,992 
30,090 
| 
69,008) 
51,361 
288,577 
105,071 
116,308 
13,030 
8,020 
64, 031 
80, 605) 


118 8 


116 
137 

96 
112 
118 


138 
116 


88 
100 








106 11 


per fine 


~ 
BATH AOoOne 





| 
ae 
Mine and Group | _, | 
Ou a 
| 


Central Mining.—Rand Mines—cont. 


, Fine oz. | 
New Modder ...... | 204, 000! 27,553) 
DD cs csssueek | 84,000] 16,692 
Rose Deep........ | 91,000) 13,988) 
Transvaal G. ...... iL 31,500) 5,031 
General Mining | | £ | 
1. rer | 63,000} 59,883) 


W. Rand Cons.....| 240,000} 376,442 





Goldfields | Fine os. 

Venterspost ....... 121, 23,547) 
Simmer and ous 160,000) 26,856 
Robinson Deep. . 125,000} 26,541 
Seal Nimeh...... 0. 69,000) 42,577 
Vogelstruisbult ....} 78, 19,704 
Rietfontein ....... 36, 5,524 
Luipaards Vlei 91,000; 18,938 


| 


Profit 


£ 
70,042, 
32,524) 
29,022) 
3,010, 


| 


7,008) 
162, 153| 





54, 647| 
42, 578) 
77,802! 
235,279) 
61.454 
16,925 
44, 104) 


eae oe 


Working 
Costs 
per fine 
oz 
~~ a 
118 «#1 
130 0 
127 7 
154 1 
151 11 
98 8 
122 0-4 
137 0-4 
110 «(0 
58 0-7 
106 0-7 
107 0-6 
121 7-2 





are en = sane raat ears 


Value 


Tons or 


Mine and Group Milled Output 


Working 
Costs 
| per fine 
| oz. 


—- 


Profit 


ere ea 


| 


“* Johnnies 





£ 

E. Champ D’Or.... 36,000} 75,695 
Govt. Areas ....... 270,000} 439,433 
Langlaagte........ 127,000} 141,047 
N. State Areas..... 129,000] 255,97 
Randfontein ...... 400,000] 484,916 
Va Cc xas aud 109,000} 119,406 
Witwatersrand ....| 91,000} 110, 
Union Group | 

| Fine o2. 
EE cosas cs | 166,000} 47,593 
GINO ony saneeed 118,000} 28,053 
Grootvlei ......... 134,000 36,507) 
Marievale ........ 51,000] 13,482 
Modder Deep...... 51, 6,378 
WOR Oe isccsves 102, 26,038 





} 


fat ot 
39,762 80 . 
170.279, 103 U 
10,136} 157 
122,065, 88 1 
137,266, 121 7 
15,058) 147 
18,07 141 5 


264, 7911 58 

122,686) = 

152, 513, 88 
37,401 


11,131 133 
4,204) 104 


ee 
sooo woom 
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54 


83 0 & 
9} 0 9% 
6 29 6 
0 33 0 
i. s. d 
1} 1} 
0 167/10/0 
0 25/0/0 


0 
0 
6 
6 28; 
0 
0 


yO 13/5/0 
4/0  20/0/0 


premises. 


Nov. 

10, 
l 1941 
G Cents 


117 
23k « 
234 


3-50 
$20 2. 62) 
5 =. 209-7 


Working 
Costs 

| per fine 

| OZ 

} 


——" 


5s. 4. 
62} 80 9 
79° 103 
36, 157 9 
65) 88 ll 
66} 121 7 
58| 147 9 
72; 141 > 

| 


| 


91, 58 
86, 81 
13) 85 
91) 113 
31) 133 
04) 104 
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Barclays District | Gl . : : Toast National | West- | Willia 
Coutts ‘ alyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National — ‘ ~ 
OCTOBER, 1941 Lea & Co Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank. — a Deacon's Aggre- 
Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Bank | Bank | Bank a 
Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Be 
Ze Date L_ 28th | 27th 22nd 27th aist_| 29th 29th 24th | 22nd 30th =| 27th | 
eo eeE: | | | ; j } : asta anaemia 
ASSETS a4 , eo a Sn sf 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of f | f f t £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Paatand ..cccacesecessrdovesohsccssescesas 60,897 3,473 | i 
one with ad Cheques in course of collection ’ | mace 1m | 69,427 | 17,487 67,125 | 3,946 | 44,177 47,354 6,371 | 328,178 
on t ther Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 17,753 787 | 3,609 1,773 16,504} 3,049 20,992 | 207 16.481 16,852 3.059 | 101.066 
Items in ransi seeeeeee | ebhOC CC COSC OEE OES << fale | as at 9.842 | 3.931 fe soe | st 709 , , 
Money at Call and Short Notice.......-.+...+.. 21,136 | 4,316 | 4,837} 6,253 | 20,902 | 5375 | 20:704|  a:4es | 19,765 | 18,804 | S284 | 131.928 
Sas DnCTENARE onan ne dyFsreei doeh¥ss5ees +s 64,961 | 2,352) 14,960] 3,077 | 56,103 | 11,157| 60,421| 1/103 | 34,888 | 27:903| 2/936 | 269/861 
Treasury Deponit ROCGQES. ...csscescceccsceees 120,000 | 3,000} 25,000 7,500 | 110,000 | 20,000 | 129,500 500 | 86,000} 81,000} 13000| 595,500 
as Rani esac sors s2reees Ween a a —— 18,088 62,694 | 205,643 | 16,202 | 135,244 | 144,938 | 19,272 | 985,897 
ances t¢ s ts [See cere ecees A by . , | > 
abilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | 6 41,537 34,100 | 172,828 16,116 108,727 | 116 895 11,592 | 823,215 
Seat Mile’ gs gekaceb Dee oie sililihn «laded wie 12,946 925} 3,124] 3,872] 19,596/ 9,534; 13,939) 229) 10,919] 27,337! 1,816 
make Sequnieed MAGUS i a4 6 5 <0 ds5 < <0F5% 5 c0000 7,953 412}; 15 P , , , , | 816 | 104,237 
Tovestments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary , ” el a | 8,598 | S36] = 1.219 5,252 | 991 | 43,988 
Companies... sceeececcsscecevccccsscescecs 6,288 kr | ee 3,775 8,200 | 2,514 | 2,993 | | 23,770 
850,073 | 36,533 | 154,091 | 57,988 | 600,822 | 170,182 | 708,850 | 43,327 | 465,934 | 489,308 | 64,321 | 3,421,409 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | | a apa {habe 4 —. _ 
ACCOUNTS. ccccccccccvcccecscerecrsscesereces 9-98 10-33 10 -67 8-81 10-70 11-44 | 10-06 | 10-12 | 10-11 | 10 -68 10 -67 | 10-33 
LIABILITIES Ge ; diel TAits ‘ie. A ‘1h eke epee amas 
Capital Paid UP .....seeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeees 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9.320 1 
Pasetve Pund,..cccccccesseccosecsccsccessees | 11,250 1,000 | 2,977 850 | 10,000 3,600} 12,411/ 1,160} 8500 9,320 "900 b1968 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ | 610,019 33,608! 125,013 52,206 | 555,405 | 152,868 | 667,321 | 39,010 | 437,036 | 443,315 59,730 | 3,175,531 
Acceptances, Endorsements, €tc............-+.4+ | 12,946 92 3,124 3,872 | 19,596 9,534 13,939 229 10,919 27,337 1.816 | 104.237 
Notes in Circtlatiom. ...cccccccccccccscvececes eee edi ead Pt ll 20 | z | 1,428 s 16 rw 1475 


650,073 


a 
36,533 | 134,091 


57,988 600,822 | 170,182 | 708,830 | 43,327 | 465,934 | 489,308 | 64,321 | 3,421,409 
' | | 








COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Rumours have been current on the Metal 
Exchange that the ban on the export of 
tin may shortly be lifted. Tin prices, as 
a result, showed an upward tendency, 
standard cash reaching {257 §s.-I0s. per 
ton on Wednesday, compared with £256- 
£256 10s. a week ago. ‘Three months 
tin was £260 I0S.-I1§s. per ton, against 
£259 15s.-£260 §s. 


Small Steel Orders.—Separate authori- 
sations will not in future be required for 
the acquisition of one cwt. or less of 
iron and steel. Manufacturers supplying 
such orders are invited to apply to the 
Board of Trade or the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings for a bulk authorisation 
covering the iron and steel needed for 
them. These bulk authorisations are to 
be used for the execution of small orders. 
The quantity of material available for bulk 
authorisation will be limited and the re- 
sponsibility for its fair distribution will 
test on retailers. The Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
have issued lists of goods for which they 
will issue bulk authorisations. These 
arrangements, which, it is hoped, will be 
in operation by the end of the year, will 
teduce clerical work and save paper. 


Cotton Doubling Industry. — The 
Cotton Board’s scheme for the care and 
maintenance of cotton doubling mills 
Closed as a result of concentration is to 
‘ome into operation on December st. 
Funds will be provided by a levy on 
hucleus firms, based on spindle units. 

€ maximum rate of maintenance will 

expressed as a rate per spindle unit. 
beeen is to be submitted to the 
he = Trade for approval, and when 
+ Bo €n in operation for a few months 
S ard of Trade will review the esti- 
ate of ye The Cotton 
is anxious that, where possible, 

— mills will be used for storage and 
— : accommodation for work of 

a i importance, and any income so 
“sn will be set against maintenance 
admin’ The Cotton Board will bear the 
istrative costs of the scheme. 


nuport Control.—A Board of Trade 

meee signed on November 4th, extends 
“ control to cover certain malt ex- 

manu tations, a wide range of metal 
. oo synthetic resins, and other 
ret A goods. The metal manufac- 
bells en such articles as steel rules, 
Parts. and registers and office machinery, 
accessories of perambulators, 


invalid chairs, and rail locomotives and 
vehicles. Licences will be required for 
the export to all destinations of rubber 
tyres of certain descriptions. The ex- 
port of all wholly or mainly metal parts 
and accessories of mechanically propelled 
road vehicles is now controlled. Sul- 
phuric acid (including oleum) now re- 
quires licences for export to certain 
specified destinations only. 


Quilts and Bedspreads.—The Board of 
Trade has decided that, in view of the 
pressure on supplies, the manufacture of 
quilts and bedspreads is to cease. Manu- 
facturers registered under the Limitation 
of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Order are 
no longer permitted to use cloth for 
this purpose. Manufacturers not regis- 
tered will not be given any more coupons 
to acquire cloth for the manufacture of 
these articles. 


Vegetable Oils.—Official maximum 
prices of controlled vegetable oils remain 
unchanged to November 29th. Many 
oils prices have been stable for a con- 
siderable period. For example, new lin- 
seed oil, at £41 10s. per ton, is the same 
as it was I§ months ago. In other 
cases rises have been very slight. Sup- 
plies have been maintained and stocks 
added to by a steady flow of oilseeds and 
oil nuts fram overseas. 


Plastics Control—The Control of 
Plastics (No. 2) Order, which comes into 
force on November 17th, extends the 
provisions of the first Plastics Order con- 
trolling the acquisition, disposal, treat- 
ment, use and consumption of certain 
plastics, to cover synthetic resins in the 
production of which — formaldehyde, 
cresol, phenol, urea or thiourea has been 
used. Dealings in these products will 
therefore require licences. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 








AND FLOUR 
waEHD: a Week From 
Ended | Aug. 1 to 
From Nea | “Nov. 7 Nov 
(000 quarters) 9 “— - | 2 % 
| 1941 , 1941 1940 1941 
} | 
N. America.....--- 532 | 479 4,474 | 6,514 
Argentina, Uruguay) 157 | 98 2,954 2,359 
Australia.......-++: oo | Gea wed a 
Rwmaeie . occ cccee aol eee eee eee 
Danube and District) one 182 
Other countries ee] 


el eens 
* Unobtainable. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


MAIZE MEAL 
Week From 
— Ended April 1 to 
(000 quarters) | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
| 25, oe + 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 1941 
Argentina......... 55 122 5,628 | 891 
Atlantic America... 86 23 2,165 | 1,056 
Danube region ..... ; tie cei arn » a 
S. and E. Africa.... a" om 1,112+ 


Indo-China, etc.... —_— = 91 





* Not received. es t Incomplete 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


* THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 








(1935= 100) 
Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
, 7, | 10, ae 
| 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


} . j 
Crops ... seecece 113.8 | 113.7 | 113.7 113.8 | 113.8 
Raw materials... 170.5 | 170.5 | 170.5 170.7 | 170.7 
Complete index .. 139.3 (136.3 139.3 139.4 | 139.4 

















Mar. | Aug. | Nov. Oct. | Nov. 

31, 3l, 12, Mm | & 

1937* 1939 1940 1941 | 194] 
0 147.9; 92.2 100.4 113.9 | 113.6 
Raw materials... 207.3 | 122.9 166.3 170.5 170.6 
Complete index .. 175.1 106.4 129.2 139.4 139.2 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO. 


Daily Average Stks. 
Sales | (at 
1941 ug 


July | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 


~ (a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise:— | | 
PRCP GOES onc cc cccces \—24-1+ 2:3+ 9: 





0|+ 25-3 
Women's Wear ........ '_— 22 -§ —15-7/— 16 -3/+31°7 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear... — 16-8 — 21-9, —24-2/+11°8 
Boots and Shoes ....... — 76—10-0—13-6|— 0°5 
Furnishing Departments —17-0— 8-6+ 5-0|+ 96 
OEE 5 secaceccees —14-3+ 4:5— 5:1li+ 48 
Fancy Departments .... — 7:1+19°8+ 7°7/+15°7 
Sports and Travel...... —13-6— 3:3— 5-0/—17°6 
Miscellaneous ......... — 63— 64+ 3:-9+ 5°4 
Total :— | | 
Non-food Merchandise —15-9—10-8|— 8 -2|4+13-1 
sea ant Perishables... — 6°7— 1:9— 0-8;—21°3 
otal :-— | 
All Departments..... —10-3— 5-4 — sie 8-8 
(b) By Districts 
Ee — 3-4 — 4-4— 8-2)415-2 
I aconcescene — 68— 2-4— 7:94+27-0 
North-West ..........-/— 9°8\— 7°3— 6-5'+20°8 
Midland and S. Wales...|- 9:3 — 7:8— 7-2/+14-0. 
South England ........ i— 5-4 Nil — 3:2}+10-2 
Central and West-End | | i 
SERENE. cciees%indwone |-21-8.— 2-3+444-9|— 0-7 
4-3 


Suburban London...... _ae~8 O— 2:2— 4- 


Source: Board ef Trade Journal. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egy 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - -  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - =  «  £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 












BANK OF NOVASCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 











Paid Up Capital ... ade a ons sé $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund — ne co a ot $24,000,000 
Total Assets over sas wee wee eee 300,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and 
United States at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 
I23Months - - -. 3 0 0 
6 Months - - - | 10 0 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, |LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLements Press (1940 . Portu 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, & Ee 


November 15, 1941 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED 
1958-63. STOCK, 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954, 
CITY OF PRETORIA 


FOUR AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 
1940-60. . 


CITY OF PRETORIA 


THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 
1953-58. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 


dividends due January Ist next, the BALANCES of the severg | ¥ 


accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will the STRUCK on the 
night of December Ist, and that on and after December 2nd the 
Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 

Forms of Request for the purpose of forwarding Dividend 
Warrants by post to Banks or other Agents may be obtained op 
application to the Bank 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


C. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Pie, London Wall, E.C. 2. November 7, 1941. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


FIVE PER CENT ENSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividend due December 31st next the BALANCES of the several 
accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the 
night of November 29th, and that on and after December Ist the 
Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 

Forms of Request for the purpose of forwarding Dividend 
Warrants by post to Banks or other Agents may be obtained on 
application to the Bank. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. November 7, 1941. 
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